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VOLUME ELEVEN. 


Our word of greeting and petition to our readers. 


and friends upon entering upon the sixth year of our 
life is already spoken in our Prospscrus, to be 
found on the last page of this paper. In the future, 
as in the past, we will do all we can, but we are 
glad to be able to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that the names of George Batchelor and 
David N. Utter appear for the first time upon the 
editorial staff. Unlike the other members of the 
Editorial Committee, they are to be within arms- 
length of Unity office, and can be reached by the 
printer’s call for “copy.” These brothers are now 
safely and heartily established in their Chicago work 
and they are earnest with us inthe purpose to make 
Unity worthy, at least, of that modest patronage 
that will enable us to continue its service in the im- 


portant missionary work we have in hand without 


pecuniary loss to any one. Hoping that those who 
have done what they could in the past to help us 
will continue that help in the future, and at 


those who have not done all they could in the past | 


will “take a thought and mend,” we bend our 
shoulders to the burden of the Eleventh Volume. 


Chicago, Mareh 1, 1883. 


FREEDOM, + KELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


NOTES. 
The Unitarian Herald, published at Manchester, 
Eng., locates “ The Christian Union” of New York 
in Boston. This is not so strange, for the Unitarian 


mind is inclined to think that all liberal things 
emanate from that Unitarian Mecca. A week earlier 
the same paper located The Index in Chicago, per- 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance, Single Copies, 7 cts. haps from the reason that Chicago is supposed to be 


that hot-bed of Radicalism in which all heresies 
thrive. 


An editorial in The Christian Register of the 
22d ult., on ‘“Hireling Mothers,’ hints at a 
sad degeneracy, that too often, alas! masks behind 
the word “culture.” Alas for the future of that 
country where mothers desert their children for 
their books, or who know so much of literature, art, 
or science as to be incapacitated from feeding their 
souls upon the beauty of baby smiles, or finding 
strength in the clasp of baby fingers. 


—— 


‘In these days of word-twisting and mental res- 
ervation, consistency is a notable virtue,” says The 
Christian Register. Thisis asentence so timely that 
we are glad to pass it on. Oh, when will the minis 
try of to-day realize the spiritual truth contained 
in the old Hebrew law that incapacitated any one 
with a squint eye from administering at the altars 
of religion. 
the besetting ge of the clergy of to-day. 


Tholuck though that j in the midst of much seek- 
ing after preachers| there should be much more seek- 
ing after the “tyte ear.” Perhaps, if there were 
more appreciative listeners there would be a higher 
grade of preaching. Nothing depresses the consci- 
entious minister more than to find himself growing 
in favor by virtue of his cheaper powers, rather 
than by the deeper yearnings and holier aspirations 


‘he may embody in himself and arouse in others. 


—— rr ee 


An exchange asks: “Is a man a Christian min- 
s ister who in his pulpit boldly denies the resurrection 
of Christ in the four gospels?” Wewill not under- 
take to answer the above, for the theological boun- 
daries of the Christian realm are but indefinitely 
fixed. But we do know that a man can preach the 


We fear that spiritual strabismus is 
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gospel of good-will, of human helpfulness, of noble | liberate our thoughts of the Infinite power from this 


service and divine hopes without basing these upon | or any other finite projection of the same. Let the 
a questioned if not a questionable miracle that oc-| Passion Play be seen if it must. The sooner it is 
curred nineteen hundred years ago. This may not | begun, the sooner will it be over with. To us it 
be Christianity. But if not-—— well, so much the | suggests but a ghastly and husky attempt to move 
worse for Christianity. . by coarser methods sympathies and feelings already 


| 7" attuned to higher music. 
A correspondent of The Index, from California, | 


gives some wise thoughts concerning the permanent | 
value of the Church, and he concludes, as we think | 
all careful, large-minded Liberals must ultimately 
conclude. that the movement is neither free nor 
thoughtful that makes of the words “Church” and 


The Christian Union is publishing an interesting 
symposium on the “ Forgiveness of Sin.” The arti- 
cles are written in answer to a pathetic demand for 
light on this subject by one who apparently is suffer- 


ing the pangs of a guilty conscience. Father Preston 
“Religion” the red flag that arouses the rage of | of the Catholic Church finds refuge in the remission 


would-be liberal people. With him we believe that | of sins through the sacraments of the church. He 


churches not only should be, but can be made j gays “the consolations of this sacrament are as 
‘academies where the education of man’s religious | 


nature is the specialty of every member.” The fol- 
lowing voices the conviction that has been our inspi- 
ration and aim for years, to advance which, particu- 
larly throughout the West. was this paper started. 


It is in the continuation of this conviction that we! saint:” while Rabbi Gottheil says: “Woe to you if 
solicit the co-operation of our friends: 


| ever you learn to cast your sin behind you or learn 
**I believe there never has been an age in which man’s religious na- | . . . . ; 
ture was more in earnest, more devoted to principle, more determined | to regard it with a light heart; but what you may 


to be all and have all that the charter of his manhood demands. Yet | gain, and I doubt not will gain in time, is peace, a 
this wakefulness, this independence, this sincerity and determination 


have been strangely named anti-religion, and christened Infidelity. ‘Tesigned spirit, a gr adually rising hope and trust 


Man in all this has simply been obeying the helm of religion. Unhap- | that out of all this sorrow and confusion and misery 
pily, the work of the modern movement has been destructive, clearing» 


: : ae ” 
away the forests and underbrush for better work; but, after so long | good will come in the end, aye 18 Come Now. Does 


labor, have we not clearances enough on which to build, plough, sow, | not this strike very hear the heart of the matter ? 
And reap’ Construction is now as necessary as destruction was and is.”’ | 


The shame and tears are themselves the clearest 
The Passion Play is again discussed and many of : tokens of a redemptive = reas In them and 
our exchanges are once more agitated lest it may by means ot them Goes God forgive, for they are 
be perpetrated upon the citizens of New York. This purifying fires. Not punitive but curative angels 
periodic occurrence of the discussion will eventually are they. The sin that is unforgiven is the sin un- 
advertise the proposition so effectually as to secure acknowledged and unfelt. With tears and shame 
for the venture financial success. When this point | is born that power that enables— 
is reached, to the confidence of stage managers, the a ss pede ne ie 
experiment will undoubtedly be tried. It has thus 


far been deferred, more on account of the financial | Two years ago Unity sent out the first. number of 
risk it would incur, we think, than on account of! its child, Lrrrte Unrry, as a help to teachers, moth- 
religious opposition. Artistically speaking we ex- ers, and elder sisters, in their efforts to lead children 
pect nothing but disappointment and failure in the | into an appreciation of nature’s laws, of the peren- 
attempt. For our highest ideals will elude the trap- nial things in literature to the exclusion of the shal- 
pings of material forms and will resent the contri- | low, fleeting things in that unnatural mass of arti- 
vances of the mimic stage. While the theological or ficiality known as Juvenile literature, and of the 
religious outcome of the whole matter will prove,| high demands of duty. A “Child’s Paper” it 
perhaps, very profitable. The attempt at restoring the | never aimed to be, although many of its friends in- 
earthly settings of the gospel story, and the discus- | sisted on measuring it as such, spite of our protesta- 
sions and criticisms it will give rise to, will undoubt- | tions. Lirrie Unrry has done a good work. It has 


wide as the Divine mercy and as varied as the needs 
of man.” Dr. Potter, of the Episcopal Church, 
finds forgiveness in and through Christ. Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, Unitarian, says “God must punish the old 
sinner but he does not turn his back upon the new 


edly tend to humanize men’s thoughts of the Judean | unquestionably helped to raise the standards of 
peasant. It will make more conscious the strong 


ties that bind him to human nature, and thus help 


Sunay-School Manuals among Unitarians. Mrs. 
Wells’ most admirable series of Duty-Talks have 
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been used very successfully as the basis of ethical | 


instruction or general opening exercise in the pub- 
lic schools by many teachers. Miss Cora Clarke’s 
Studies of the Wonders of Nature have, without a 
doubt, given point to outdoor rambles and awakened 
a thirst for that knowledge that is scientific. Now 
at the end of two years Unrry takes its child back 
into its arms, where its career of usefulness will 
perhaps, on the whole, be increased and not les- 
sened. As we look back upon the career of this 
little paper there is but one thing to regret—namely: 
The financial loss it has been to our innocent 
publishers. These things ought not to be, but 
we presume they will continue to be, as long as 


the willing ones are not wealthy, and the wealthy 
ones are not willing. 


The Boston Commonwealth is publishing James 
Freeman Clarke’s lectures on the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and they are full of that which helps make 
old men young again, and they ought to make 
young men and young women feel something of 
the inspiration that lifted their elders on to pro- 
phetic heights, enabling them to speak those words 
that culminated in that great baptism from on high 
lifting a great country into sublime disinterest- 
edness and nerving common men with the courage 
of heroes. It is strengthening to the moral na- 
ture to read that in the face of so much apathy 
and complacency in the presence of a great wrong 
lodged in college and pulpit, that “the bitterness 
of Garrison was justifiable, for in no other way 
could the anti-slavery men make themselves ade- 
quately heard.” There was a time when Edward 
Everett, governor of Massachusetts, recommended 
the legislature to pass a law against anti-slavery 
agitation; when Faneuil Hall was refused to Dr. 
Channing to speak on the subject; when Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth 
College, and Bishop Hopkins of Vermont used 
their pens in justification of slavery and in opposi- 
tion to the voices of freedom. Good and true men 
these doubtless were, and they tried to sing the 
songs of truth pitched to the key of error, the song 
ended in silence; like the men whom Swedenborg 
saw in hell, trying to articulate a falsehood—twist 
and strain their vocal organs as they would, they 
could make no noise. Their minstrelsy is silent, 
while what, at the time, sounded like mad ballads 
or incoherent strains of extremists and enthusiasts, 


« how are proven, at this distance, to be strains of the 


deathless anthems of liberty. What Lowell sang 


of Wordsworth’s attempt to put in meter a defense 
of the false, has been verified in American history: 


A poet cannot strive for despotism; . 
His harp falls shattered; for it still must be 
The instincts of great spirits to be free, 

And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism: 

He, who has deepest searched the wide abysni* : 
Of that life-giving Soul which men call fate,’ 
Knows that to put more faith in lies and hate, 
Than truth and love, is true Atheism. 

Upward the soul forever turns her eyes; 

The next hour always shames the hour before; 
One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 

That by whose side it shall seem mean and poor. 
No God-like thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness. 


A committee has been appointed, we believe, by 
the American Unitarian Association to prepare a 
suitable Song and Service Book for Sunday Schools. 
We know not who constitute this committee, nor 
how far the preliminary work has gone on, but we 
venture to suggest at this early period that it might 
be more economic, both in point of funds, of labor 
and of talent, for the Association through its com- 
mittee to turn in and help amend, improve and fin- 
ish the one book that is already in hand, and which 
doubtless pre-figures the character and method of 
the book that is wanted. Mr. Blake’s “ Unity Ser- 
vices and Songs” has been on trial for several years, 
and, in spite of distrust as to the method, and much 
preliminary criticism, has steadily worked its way 
into the confidence and love of very many Sunday 
Schools East and West. So strongly has it im- 
planted itself in the approval of many of our best 
Sunday Schools and Sunday School workers that 
the new book must necessarily be, in many respects, 
an echo of this work. But the Western Sunday 
School Society undertook to bring out this work 
without any funds in its treasury and it has car- 
ried it to its present effective condition without any 
donations; consequeutly the book typographivally 
and mechanically is not what we need. The Society 
has had no funds_to make obvious corrections and 
to give it the benefit of such improvements as prac- 
tical use alone can suggest; furthermore only two 
of the four parts contemplated are published. Mr. 
Blake and his associates have given to this work 
years of loving, persistent, and critical labor, and we 
feel confident would be glad to give thebenefit of 
this labor to that wider constituency which the 
American Unitarian Association acting in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School Societies would give to 
his work. Why would it not be well forthe A. U. 
A. to instruct its committee to enter into correspon- 
dence with Mr. Blake, or the officers of the Western 


Sunday School Society, looking towards the revis- 
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ion of the parts already printed and the completion 
ofthe other parts contemplated as promptly as is 
consistent with thorough work? Then the publishing 
of the whole in a workman-like manner, worthy the 
object, still keeping the price of the book so low as 
to make it accessible to the weakest of our Sunday 
Schools. This would give a greater impetus and 
unity to the Unitarian Sunday Schools of America, 
and very probably to many of those of England as 
well, than any one thing that we ean think 


_ of. Why should the little Unitarian cherry be 


divided? It is scarcely a mouthful taken whole. 
We would respectfully ask whether this suggestion 
is not at least worthy consideration. 


REV. R. HEBER NEWTON’S LECTURES ON 
THE BIBLE. 


The sermons of R. Heber Newton on the Bible, 
recently published, are interesting, and yet they can 
not be called so very remarkable in themselves, 
though good presentations of some results of a 
school of Biblical criticism now fast rising into 
prominence, and giving a new interest to our Bible 
for many whom the old views regarding the book 
have done much to alienate from it. The sermons 
have this excellent merit, namely, of combining a 
reverent appreciation of the intrinsic worth of our 
Bible, and the place it has held in the popular 
thought and affection, with a freer and more ra- 
tional analysis of its history and contents. The 
preacher has shown himself no rough iconoclast. 
He has betrayed no love for mere notoriety. His 
sermons, as he tells us, were preached simply for 
the instruction of his own congregation, in the 
course of his regular Sunday teaching, with no 
thought of their being so taken up by the outside 
world, and their author brought before the self- 
appointed judgments of different pulpits of different 
denominations. 

What, then, gives these sermons their special in- 
terest and has called forth such wide-spread com- 
ment and discussion, is not the character of the 
sermons alone, but the fact that they were preached 
by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church and, from 
a pulpit in connection with the general fellowship 
of so-called orthodox belief. Five winters ago Mr. 
Chadwick, minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, just across the river, gave in his church 
a series of eight lectures upon the Bible, which 
have since been published under the title of ‘The 
Bible of To-day;” a fuller and more valuable pre- 
sentation of the-results and trend of those methods 


of Biblical criticism which Dr. Newton has fol- 
lowed in his recent sermons, and which Dr. Newton 
himself makes reference to. But the lectures when 
delivered and the volume when printed were alike 
passed by without much notice either from the re- 
ligious or the secular press of the city and the coun- 
try at large; though, we suppose, without any invidi- 
ous comparisons, the Brooklyn minister is not sec- 
ond tothe New York one in point of reverent schol- 
arship and competency to speak upon the subject 
involved. But when the voice is heard within the 
lines of accepted orthodox belief, then the watch- 
men on the walls are aroused. They sound the 
alarm for the people to up and arm; and that which 
was spoken in secret, so to speak, gets proclaimed 
from all the house-tops. ‘ Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” one is prompted to ex- 
claim. The leading denominational papers treat 
the new and bolder utterance with cautious modera- 
tion, or impale it upon the bristling points of their 
editorial columns. The secular press of the cities 
and villages over the land feels the theological 
pulse of the community and delivers its oracular 
judgments accordingly. Local clergymen are inter- 
viewed and asked to give their opinions upon the 
topics of common interest, which some do in an out- 
spoken way, and others with an evident sense of 
their official position, and a secret apprehension of 
the possibility of being quoted thereafter. 

Why has all this storm of dissent and pulpit attack 
been raised? What does it signify if Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch; if the Book of Deuteronomy 
does belong to an authorship seven centuries later 
than was once supposed; if very few of the Psalms 
ascribed to David were written by him; if the age 
of that monarch was far less advanced really than 
later generations as they looked backward imagined 
it, and if our whole view of ancient Jewish. civiliza- 
tion and the growth of its religion from low and 
savage forms into its full ethical and nobly theistic 
flowering at last must be largely modified by new 
and more thorough investigation and research ? 


The answer is this: People have been taught to 
regard these Hebrew writings, this inherited Bible 
of ours, as the sole and supreme authority in mat- 
ters of religious faith and belief. Whatis here any- 
where affirmed is to be believed. What is here de- 
nied is tobe given up at once. What is here left 
open is a matter for individual choice. It has been 
regarded not as a human production, not as the 
imaged heart and mind of man in his varied expe- 
riences, his longing and his hope, his doubt and his 
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fear, his faith and his spiritual reliance, his intui- 
tion of things above all sense,—but a record of di- 
rect communications from the Deity. 

Hence the first need among our Provatent 
churches to-day, both to a freer study of our Bible 
and to a sweeter and more rational faith, is a very 
essential modification of this inherited idea of the 
supreme authority of those Jewish and early Chris- 
tian writings for us to-day in all our religious 
thought and belief. 

This is illustrated by the dogmatic character of 
so many of the replies of the New York pulpits to 
Dr. Newton’s sermons. They have been largely 
angry reiterations of the Divine inspiration and 
authority of the book, proclaimed by the church, 
embodied in the accepted creeds, the only founda- 
tion of our faith. The modification of this inherited 
belief is the first need of constructive religious 
thought to-day.. There are many of the more 
thoughtful minds in all churches who feel it. We 
want not only a restatement of out-grown creeds, 
about which we are coming to hear a good deal 
nowadays, but we want a new statement of the 
foundation on which our creed shall rest. We 
want a clearer discernment of the grounds of our 
faith. It is just here that the minds of many good 
people are confused to-day. Nor have I for a mo- 
ment fear that in this entire recasting of our in- 
herited ideas of Bible authority, men’s faith will be 
left without foundations, or long suffer eclipse, 
though in all transition there is temporary distur- 
bance and often present loss. The deeper religious 
thought of the day in all communions has come to 
recognize foundations below all written texts, and 
to see that, as Professor Swing once said, it is not 
the Bible that has made religion, but it is religion 
in human hearts that has made the Bible. Anda 
far greater one thar he has grandly said or sung: 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The litantes of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core! below,-— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 

The inspiration in the Bible and in every oth 
book was first in the human heart and mind, quick- 
ened by the suggestions of nature and human life 
Without, and by the breath of God within. The 
human heart still beats and the mind still thinks. 
Nature and human life around still offer their teach- 
ing. The soul that first quickened still inspires. 
That heart and mind are competent to construct the 
creed of to-day, not indeed without indebtedness to 
the past, but without bondage to its authority as 
paramount or supreme. F. L. B. 


/ 
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CONVERTED. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


Sad heart! False faiths and fond delusions fled 

The self-same, cruel hour, and instead 

Thou hast relentless Truth for stranger-guest. 
Strong heart! For at thy liberal mind’s request 

She by thy fireside will welcome stay. 

And as thou mark’st her wisdom, day by day, 

Thou yet wilt learn to deem her wondrous kind. 

She will develop in thy growing mind 

New faiths, fresh hopes, fair realms of thought, concealed 
Till thy own trust her soulful joys revealed. 

Thy spirit, bruised by superstitious fears, 

Sweet Truth will bless and heal in coming years. 
Rejoice that thou hast found a life-time guest 

In liberal thought, once scorned! Rejoice that quest 
For sign of God in Christ and ancient book 

Alone, is o’er! Rejoice that ye may look 

On modern page, and feel in living friend 

That God’s clear revelation has no end. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The old distinction made between the law and 
the gospel, as divinely-appointed aids to man in the 
formation of religious life and character, though 
very crudely expressed and applied in the popular 
theology of the day, is not, therefore, of a wholly 
artificial or arbitrary character, but is founded in the 
very nature and reason of things; for Nature, as well 
as Religion, has her law and gospel, her instinct 
of justice and her instinct of mercy. Watching her 
in some of her darker moods we see nothing but 
the inexorableness of law. Bent upon the accom- 
plishment of a single definite object, in what a grim, 
unromantic fashion she pursues her way, over- riding 
all obstacles with remorseless energy and an untiring 
will. Whatever is weak and suffering that lies in 
her path is pushed rudely to the wall, or simply 
crushed out of existence in the strong, impetuous 
march of her wonderful progress. She seems to 
take a sav exultation in the triumphs she has 


achieved—triumphs not always of the finest order, . 


as when some rank growth of a coarser vegetable 
species, as of a pumpkin-vine, overspreads a bed of 
violets, greedily absorbing into its own harsh and 
brittle substance those nectarine odors and juices 
intended to minister to a much higher gratification 
and delight. 

Yet if we study her more closely still, we find 
that Nacure is not so unmindful, after all, of those 
higher and finer uses which her wonderful forces 
may be made to serve. Watch her now in some of 
her gentler moods. See what infinite pains she 
takes to shield and cherish her loved darlings of 


‘the fields and woods; how she selects the sunny 
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ion of the parts already printed and the completion 
ofthe other parts contemplated as promptly as is 
consistent with thorough work? Then the publishing 
of the whole in a workman-like manner, worthy the 
object, still keeping the price of the book so low as 
to make it accessible to the weakest of our Sunday 
Schools. This.would give a greater impetus and 
unity to the Unitarian Sunday Schools of America, 
and very probably to many of those of England as 
well, than any one thing that we ean think 


of. Why should the little Unitarian cherry be 


divided? It is scarcely a mouthful taken whole. 
We would respectfully ask whether this suggestion 
is not at least worthy consideration. 


REV. R. HEBER NEWTON’S LECTURES ON 
THE BIBLE. 


The sermons of R. Heber Newton on the Bible, 
recently published, are interesting, and yet they can 
not be called so very remarkable in themselves, 
though good presentations of some results of a 
school of Biblical criticism now fast rising into 
prominence, and giving a new interest to our Bible 
for many whom the old views regarding the book 
have done much to alienate from it. The sermons 
have this excellent merit, namely, of combining a 
reverent appreciation of the intrinsic worth of our 
Bible, and the place it has held in the popular 


_ thought and affection, with a freer and more ra- 


tional analysis of its history and, contents. The 
preacher has shown himself no rough iconoclast. 
He has betrayed no love for mere notoriety. His 
sermons, as he tells us, were preached simply for 
the instruction of his own congregation, in the 
course of his regular Sunday teaching, with no 
thought of their being so taken up by the outside 
world, and their author brought before the self- 
appointed judgments of different pulpits of different 
denominations. 

What, then, gives these sermons their special in- 
terest and has called forth such wide-spread com- 
ment and discussion, is not the character of the 
sermons alone, but the fact that they were preached 
by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church and from 
a pulpit in connection with the general fellowship 
of so-called orthodox belief. Five winters ago Mr. 
Chadwick, minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, just across the river, gave in his church 
a series of eight lectures upon the Bible, which 
have since been published under the title of “The 
Bible of To-day;” a fuller and more valuable pre- 
sentation of the results and trend of those methods 
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of Biblical criticism which Dr. Newton has fol- 
lowed in his recent sermons, and which Dr. Newton 
himself makes reference to. But the lectures when 
delivered and the volume when printed were alike 
passed by without much notice either from the re- 
ligious or the secular press of the city and the coun- 
try at large; though, we suppose, without any iuvidi- 
ous comparisons, the Brooklyn minister is not sec- 
ond tothe New York one in point of reverent schol- 
arship and competency to speak upon the subject 
involved. But when the voice is heard within the 
lines of accepted orthodox belief, then the watch- 
men on the walls are aroused. They sound the 
alarm for the people to up and arm; and that which 
was spoken in secret, so to speak, gets proclaimed 
from all the house-tops. ‘ Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” one is prompted to ex- 
claim. The leading denominational papers treat 
the new and bolder utterance with cautious modera- 
tion, or impale it upon the bristling points of their 
editorial columns. The sectilar press of the cities 
and villages over the land feels the theological 
pulse of the community and delivers its oracular 
judgments accordingly. Local clergymen are inter- 
viewed and asked to give their opinions upon the 
topics of common interest, which some do in an out- 
spoken way, and others with an evident sense of 
their official position, and a secret apprehension of 
the possibility of being quoted thereafter. 

Why has all this storm of dissent and pulpit attack 
been raised? What does it sigmify if Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch; if the Book of Deuteronomy 
does belong to an authorship seven centuries later 
than was once supposed; if very few of the Psalms 
ascribed to David were written by him; if the age 
of that monarch was far less advanced really than 
later generations as they looked backward imagined 
it, and if our whole view of ancient Jewish. civiliza- 
tion and the growth of its religion from low and 
savage forms into its full ethical and nobly theistic 
flowering at last must be largely modified. by new 
and more thorough investigation and research ? 


The answer is this: People have been taught to 
regard these Hebrew writings, this inherited Bible 
of ours, as the sole and supreme authority in mat- 
ters of religious faith and belief. What is here any- 
where affirmed is to be believed. What is here de- 
nied is tobe given up at once. What is here left 
open is a matter for individual choice. It has been 
regarded not as a human production, not as the 
imaged heart and mind of man in his varied expe- 
riences, his longing and his hope, his doubt and his 
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fear, his faith and his spiritual reliance, his intui- 
tion of things above all sense,—but a record of di- 
rect communications from the Deity. 

Hence the first need among our Protestant 
churches to-day, both to a freer study of our Bible 
and to a sweeter and more rational faith, is a very 
essential modification of this inherited idea of the 
supreme authority of those Jewish and early Chris- 
tian writings for us to-day in all our religious 
thought and belief. 

This is illustrated by the dogmatic character of 
so many of the replies of the New York pulpits to 
Dr. Newton’s sermons. They have been largely 
angry reiterations of the Divine inspiration and 
authority of the book, proclaimed by the church, 
embodied in the accepted creeds, the only founda- 
tion of our faith. The modification of this inherited 
belief is the first need of constructive religious 
thought to-day. There are many of the more 
thoughtful minds in all churches who feel it. We 
want not only a restatement of out-grown creeds, 
about which we are coming to hear a good deal 
nowadays, but we want a new statement of the 
foundation on which our creed shall rest. We 
want a clearer discernment of the grounds of our 
faith. It is just here that the minds of many good 
people are confused to-day. Nor have I for a mo- 
ment fear that in this entire recasting of our in- 
herited ideas of Bible authority, men’s faith will be 
left without foundations, or long suffer eclipse, 
though in all transition there is temporary distur- 
bance and often present loss. The deeper religious 
thought of the day in all communions has come to 
recognize foundations below all written texts, and 
to see that, as Professor Swing once said, it is not 
the Bible that has made religion, but it is religion 
in human hearts that has made the Bible. Anda 
far greater one thar he has grandly said or sung: 

* "The burdens of the Bible od: 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 


Up from the burning core! below,-— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


The inspiration in the Bayae and in every other 
book was first in the human heart and ming, quick- 
ened by the suggestions of nature and human life 
without, and by the breath of God within. The 
human heart still beats and the mind still thinks. 
Nature and human life around still offer their teach- 
ing. The soul that first quickened still inspires. 
That heart and mind are competent to construct the 
creed of to-day, not indeed without indebtedness to 
the past, but without bondage to its authority as 


paramount or supreme. F. L. H. 


Gontributed MN rticles. 


CONVERTED. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


Sad heart! False faiths and fond delusions fled 

The self-same, cruel hour, and instead 

Thou hast relentless Truth for stranger-guest. 
Strong heart! For at thy liberal mind’s request 

She by thy fireside will welcome stay. 

And as thou mark’st her wisdom, day by day, 

Thou yet wilt learn to deem her wondrous kind. 

She will develop in thy growing mind 

New faiths, fresh hopes, fair realms of thought, concealed 
Till thy own trust her soulful joys revealed. 

Thy spirit, bruised by superstitious fears, 

Sweet Truth will bless and heal in coming years. 
Rejoice that thou hast found a life-time guest 

In liberal thought, once scorned! Rejoice that quest 
For sign of God in Christ and ancient book 

Alone, is o’er! Rejoice that ye may look 

On modern page, and feel in living friend 

That God’s clear revelation has no end. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The old distinction made between the law and 
the gospel, as divinely-appointed aids to man in the 
formation of religious life and character, though 
very crudely expressed and applied in the popular 
theology of the day, is not, therefore, of a wholly 
artificial or arbitrary character, but is founded in the 
very nature and reason of things; for Nature, as well 
as Religion, has her law and gospel, her instinct 
of justice and her instinct of mercy. Watching her 
in some of her darker moods we see nothing. but 
the inexorableness of law. Bent upon the accom- 
plishmpnt of a single definite object, in what a grim, 
unromantic fashion she pursues her way, over- riding 
all obstacles with remorseless energy and an untiring 
will. Whatever is weak and suffering that lies in 
her path is pushed rudely to the wall, or simply 
crushed out of existence in the strong, impetuous 


|march of her wonderful progress. She seems to 


take a savage exultation in the triumphs she has 
achieved—triumphs not always of the finest order, 
as when some rank growth of a coarser vegetable 
species, as of a pumpkin-vine, overspreads a bed of 
violets, greedily absorbing into its own harsh and 
brittle substance those nectarine odors and juices 
intended to minister to a much higher gratification 
and delight. 

Yet if we study her more closely still, we find 
that. Nacure is not so unmindful, after all, of those 
higher and finer uses which her wonderful forces 
may be made to serve. Watch her now in some of 
her gentler moods. See what infinite pains she 


takes to shield and cherish her loved darlings of 
‘the fields and woods; how she selects the sunny 
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slope of the hillside to caress and woo into lovely be- 
ing the delicate spring anemones, and picks out soft 
warm resting places, at the foot of some rare old tree, 
or within the sheltering nook of some fallen log, for 
the shy wood violets. The motherly instinct which 
yearns to nourish and protect all weakness, is strong 
within her, and like many a real mother Nature 
often seems to love the wayward helpless child the 
best. Always there is some support provided for the 
vegetable parasites that feed upon the air, or derive 
their sustenance from their sturdy mothers, the oaks, 
to whom they cling with sweet and sometimes peril- 
ous affection. Nature has her gospel of love and\char- 
ity as well as her stern law of justice. He whoruns 
may read. That rigorous maxim of hers which the 
scientists have recently discovered, and for which 
the sentimentalists are inclined to reproach and 
abuse her, that only the fittest shall survive, is seen 
on closer inspection to be founded in true benevo- 
lence as well as in wisdom. What a fantastic and 
malevolent order of things that would be which was 
based on the decree of the survival of the non fittest. 
Yes, Nature may be trusted. She understands her- 
self better than the theologians do, who have lacked 
both the courage and the patience to search out her 
highest meanings. , 

Leaving now the Nature of rocks and trees for 
that of its crown and interpreter, man, we find run- 
ning throughout all human experience the same 
divided impulse to action, two sets of natures, har- 
monious yet distinct, which correspond to that two- 
fold division of the word, known as law and gospel. 
Man is a creature of brain and heart, of thought 
and reason on one side, hope and affection on the 
other. The emotional nature balances, or should, the 
intellectual. Each has its peculiar needs and de- 
mands, and those of the first are as legitimate as 
those of the second. Every soul struggling to per- 
fect itself is conscious of a double need, that of sym- 
pathy and enlightenment, the assurance of a friendly 
heart to lean upon in time of trouble, and of the 
light of truth to follow to the end. Thus in his 
own experience, that task of self-discipline which 
every thoughtful soul sets to itself, man finds the 
law and gospel which apply to the needs of his fel- 
low-men, and underlying all his private and public 
benefactions is the two-fold impulse which prompts 
him to act justly and deal mercifully. Some writer 
has said that perhaps justice in its highest develop- 
ment would be seen to be but another form of mercy. 
So, also, perhaps mercy in its last analysis might be 
seen to be composed but of the elements of simple 
justice. Where one begins and the other ends it is 
useless to inquire. Sufficient that we have arrived 
at the knowledge of both as helps to the world’s 
greater happiness and. well-doing. No one of 
Nature’s great laws, no single precept or system of 
religion can serve as the universal specific for the 
ills and ignorance of the race. Neither that ethical 
code which accompanied the Jewish ceremonial, nor 
that which formed part of the gospel springing from 
it, which we term the Christian ethics, covers the 
whole ground of practical morality. The first illus- 


trates the bare idea of justice held in common by all 
primitive nations, where the sense of retribution 
dominates every other, and tyrannizes over all the 
gentler feelings and emotions; while in the second 
we are in danger of losing it altogether in the ex- 
treme insistence given to the duties of renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. Weno longer demand an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but neither do we 
turn the remaining cheek to one who has injured the 
first. Yet the two systems illustrated in these dif- 
ferent precepts served their part and turn in the 
evolution of conduct. 

The true worth and meaning of the law is dis- 
covered by him who, receiving the gospel, has 
learned how to fulfill and not destroy it. “ Right- 
eousness and Peace have kissed each other,” some 
one said when Channing and Garrison met and 
shook hands on the anti-slavery platform, a conjunc- 
tion not always easy to bring about between the 
representatives of differing methods of thought and 
action, and still more difficult, yet always greatly 
desirable, to effect in the character of the single 
man or woman, which is perfect, not by the exag- 
geration of one noble trait above another, but by a 
full-rounded, harmonious development of all the fac- 
ulties which, differing from, are yet needful to 
each other. 


VICTOR HUGO’S REFORM IN THE FRENCH 
DRAMA. 


CHARLES H. KERR. 


Victor Hugo’s movement toward the reform of 
the French drama was directed against the rules of 
dramatic propriety, and the so-called laws of dra- 
matic art, which had become ingrafted upon the 
French theater. These rules, though in a measure 
peculiar to France, were nevertheless drawn from 
the dramatic writings of the ancients, and particu- 
larly of the Greeks. For this reason, we may per- 
haps arrive at a better understanding of the princi- 
ples of that school of art with which Victor Hugo 
had to contend, by tracing briefly from its beginning 
the development of Greek tragedy. 

When the inhabitants of ancient Attica gathered 
in their rural festivals to honor the god Dionysus, 
they were accustomed to vary the succession of sac- 
rifices and rustic games, by the introduction of 
choral songs in honor of the deity. Little by little 
the elaborateness of the choruses increased, until 
what was at first the extemporized singing of the 
people grew into an artistic performance by a trained 
choir. As the time devoted to the choral singing 
became longer, some device was found necessary to 
give the chorus an opportunity to rest during the 
entertainment. Accordingly an actor was intro- 
duced, who filled up the intervals between the choral 
songs by the recital of some mythical story. Some- 
times he engaged in dialogue with the chorus, some- 
times with one of their number chosen for the pur- 
pose, but the dialogues and recitals still remained 
subordinate to the choral singing. 


UNITY. " 


One more condition was requisite for the develop- 
ment of a truedrama. This condition was supplied 
by the introduction of a second, and later, of a third 
actor. A dialogue could thus be carried on inde- 
pendently of the chorus, and the two or three actors, 
by successive changes of masks and costumes, could 
represent all the personages of a complete play. 
Nevertheless the chorus still remained a prominent 
feature of Greek tragedy. 

This fact from the nature of the case imposed 
upon the drama two important restrictions, known 
as the laws of the Unities of Time and of Place. 
The chorus of each tragedy was something definite 
in its form and incapable of being changed. If the 
dramatist desired to represent action extending over 
a series of years, he found himself confronted by 


Poetry, and verified each rule by observing its sup- 
posed application by the Attic tragedians. Together 
with those rules which are inherent in the nature 
of the drama, and which apply alike to all 
ages and all countries, they gathered many regula- 
tions which grew out of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Attic tragedies were brought out. 
It was by a close and diligent application of these 
rules that the French from the time of Louis XIIL 
to the beginning of the present century produced 
their tragedies. The dramatic literature of France 
was made, not born. 

The works of Corneille, the first great French 
tragedian, needlessly artificial as they appear to us, 
nevertheless created great dissension in the literary 
circles of the time, the ruling party condemning 


the fact that the chorus was there, as youthful in 
aspect as at the beginning of the play. Such an 


incongruity could not be endured by the Athenians, 
and their dramatists accordingly came to confine the | 
action of each tragedy to a brief space of time, 
which was finally limited to a single day. 

The other law, the Unity of Place, then followed 
as a natural consequence. In those times, when 
rapid transit was unknown, it would have been 
obviously impossible for the personages represented 
by the chorus to traverse great distances during the 
single day covered by the action of the tragedy. 
The principle was thus gradually established that 
the action should be strictly confined to one locality. 

Before we pass on, one more characteristic of the 
Greek stage calls for our attention. It is the well- 
defined line of demarcation between the Greek 

tragedy and comedy. Only in two or three isolated 
cases do we find such an intermingling of the tragic 
and comic as is often found in Shakspeare. Tragedy 
was confined to the presentation of the grand, the 
beautiful, the ideal. The action was not commonly 
laid in the time of the spectators. Usually the per- 
sonages of the tragedy were the gods and the heroes 
of prehistoric times. If ever mere men and women 
were represented upon the stage, they were at least 
kings and queens, nobles and princesses, and their 
words, actions, and interests were all on a plane 
above the reach of ordinary mortals. Tragedy at 
Athens, through all its various stages of develop- 
ment, still remained primarily an act of worship. The 
choral songs were usually of the nature of hymns. 
Thus to have intermingled the ridiculous with the 
sublime in the Athenian drama, would have been 
little less than sacrilege. 

French tragedy had its origin in the Renaissance. 
With the revival of learning in Western Europe, 
came a new interest in the study of the dramatic 
writings of the ancients, particularly the Greeks. 
Imitating the method in which Latin and Greek 
grammars are constructed by collating examples 

from the classic authors, and drawing rules by in- 
duction from these examples, the French critics 
formed an elaborate system of dramatic art, basing 
their rules on the practice of the ancients. They 
“diligently compared and revised” the precepts 


them for their bold and flagrant violation of the 
“laws of the drama.” But not even the genius of 
Corneille or of Racine could fully emancipate itself 
from the fetters of convention. These great poets 
remained enslaved, like Hercules in the service of 
Omphale, their activity confined by the foreign and 
cumbersome garb which they assumed at the bidding 
of their critics. 

French tragedy, although largely an imitation of 
the Greek, in one respect signally failed of repro- 
ducing the effect of the original. Neither the 
actors nor the spectators of the Attic drama ever 
forgot that the action was primarily a form of 
worship. Llusion, therefore, in the modern sense, 
was out of the question. No ordinary effort of the 
imagination could convert the masked figures on the 
stage into human beings with human passions. 
But what the Greek theatre lost in reality it gained 
in grandeur. Prometheus, nailed to the crags of 
Caucasus, does not appeal to our senses as an 
actuality, but we see in him a colossal figure that 
depicts Humanity struggling in the iron grasp of 
Destiny. French tragedy retain the unreality 
of the Greek, without its subliniity. e world de- 
picted in the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, is not raised above the sphere of every-day 
life, but is shut off from it by a hundred flimsy bar- 
riers. These authors, inasmuch as they were 
unable to preserve the Attic grandeur, clung the 
more tenaciously to another quality,—dignity. In 
Voltaire this feature is most striking; strange it 
seems that he with his wonderful gift of wit could 
have produced such monotonous and correct trage- 
dies, utterly devoid of the slightest touch of humor. 
And this is only an example of the bondage in which 
the rules held the dramatic writers of France down 
to the opening of the present century. 

But such a condition of things was unnatural, and 
could not endure. Reactionary sentiments were 
already beginning to assert themselves against the 
artificial restrictions by which the drama had been 
embarrassed. Many literary men, whose eyes were 
opening to the absurdities of the classic drama of 
France, were preparing to unite in open revolt. 
All the conditions of progress were at hand, and the 


~ 


found in Aristotle’s Poetics and Horace’s Art of 


new union, the Romantic School, was only waiting 
for a leader. 
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At a most opportune moment, the leader appeared. 
In the month of October, 1827, a drama was pub- 
lished bearing the title—Cromwell. Victor Hugo, 
its author, was then a young man of twenty-five, 
who had already gained some distinction as poet 
and novelist. The drama itself was a strange union 
of beauties and defects. Its great length rendered 
any attempt to produce it on the stage impracticable. 
The real intent of its publication was to illustrate 
the principles of the new school of dramatic art. 

This drama was accompanied by a preface of far 
greater power, note, and influence, than the play 
itself. This preface was nothing less than a com- 
plete statement of the principles of the Romantic 
School. Let us take a brief view of the line of 
thought which it contains. Following is an outline: 


In each of the three epochs through which society has passed, the 
primitive, the ancient, and the modern, one form of poetry has de- 
veloped,—lyric in the first, epic in the second, dramatic in the third. 

When the first man awoke with the wonders and beauties of a new- 
born world surrounding him, his first song, his first word, was a hymn 
of praise to his Creator. Lyric poetry is the natural product of a free 
and happy life like that of man before he was surrounded by the re- 
straints of civilization. As the childhood of the world passed away, as 
the families and tribes became nations, as the tent gave place to the 
palace and the patriarch to the king, the primitive poet who sang 


‘**In the beginning how the heaven and earth 
Ro:-e out of Chaos.”’ 


was succeeded by the bard who told the tale of Troy. Lyric poetry is 
the fitting accompaniment of the simple life of the early shepherds: the 
age of war, when nations struggled for empire and for existence, gave 
birth to the epic poem and to Homer. 

Homer is the autocrat of antiquity, molding all literature into the 
epic form. Even Pindar become: more epic than lyric. History loses 
its dry and scientific character, and becomes a glowing, poetic recital of 
mighcy deeds. Herodotus isa second Homer. 

Above all, ancient tragedy is epic. The actors of the age of Pericles 
declaim what the rhap:odists of former generations had sung. The 
vast theatre at Athens with its thirty thousand spectators could well 
exhibit the figures almost colossal of the heroes: of epic story. And in- 
deed the tragedies were but a repetition of the epic poems. The Greek 
tragedy, like Achilles pursuing Hector, ever circles arouhd Troy. 

The age of epic poetry has passed away, like the age of lyric poetry 
which had preceded it. Modern life and modern thought have brought 
with them a new form of poeiry, the drama. A spiritual religion ha 
taught man that his nature and de:tiny are two-fold. that there is united 
in him the corporeal and the incorporeal, that he is both body and 
soul, that he forms the common link of two chains, of which one 
stretches from the stone to man, the other from manto God. Melan- 
choly and the spirit of analy<is and controversy come with these new 
ideas. And from all these conditions comes the new poetry,—the 
drama. 

The poet of the ancients hai studied nature from a single point of 
view. rejecting a: un-uited to the purposes of art all that did not con- 
form to a certain type of beaaty.—a type magnificent at first, but after- 
ward: fal-e ani conventional. The molern poet, in the light of Chri - 
tianity, will take abroaler view. He will -ee that not everything in the 
universe is to our eye: beautiful, that the ugly exi:t= by the «ide of the 
beautiful, the deformed in the presence of the graceful, the grote “que 
over aziin st the subdlims, the evil with the good, light and shadow to- 
gether. He willcon ‘ider whether indeed the narrow and rela‘ive reason 
of the artist should be trusted more than the infinite, the absolute 
rea on of the Creator; whether nature would be the more beautiful for 
being mutilated: whether harmony can be produced by incompleteness. 
Then poetry will take a great stride forward; itjwill bring art into a 
true harmony with nature. Like nature itself it will unite without con- 
fusion shade with light, the grotesque with the sublime. 

And here it is that we find a new element, almost unknown to 
antiquity, introduced into poetry. And as a new ingredient in a com- 
pound modifies the whole, so we find this principle working in art. 
This type is the grotesque. This form is comedy. The presence or 
the absence of this element is the fundamental distinction between 
the modern and ancient literatures, or in other words, between the 
Romantic and Claseto schools of art. 


Tosum up in a few words, the leading thought 
of the preface is this: The grotesque mingled with 
the beautiful, the comic united with the tragic, 
should be employed in the drama. 

To us who are English-speaking people, and 
whose ideas of dramatic art are more largely drawn 
from Shakspeare than from any other writer or 
writings, this principle of the grotesque seems 
so well established as to be outside the range of 
discussion. We may nevertheless easily fail of 
appreciating the true importance of this element in 
Shakspeare’s dramas. Into his comedies the gro- 
tesque enters as a matter of course; but it is in his 
tragedies that we find its distinctively modern 
handling. The Porter in Macbeth, delaying with 
his drunken raillery the entrance of those who aie 
to discover the murder of the King, does not dimin- 
ish but rather heightens the intensity of the tragedy. 
From laughtef to tears is a step even shorter than 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous; and thus, 
in Shakspeare’s King Lear, the incoherent frag- 
ments of wit and wisdom from the lips of the fool, 
and the comical utterances of the old king when his 
reason is shattered, only serve to deepen the pathos 
of the scene. As we listen to the coarse and heart- 
less jests of the grave-diggers who are preparing 
the last resting-place of Ophelia, we are made to 
feel, as no stately and tragic scene could make us 
feel, the sadness of her fate. On the dark back- 
sround of “treasons, stratagems, and spoils’’ made 
darker by the hideons figure of lago, the innocence 
and loveliness of Desdemona shine with a surpass- 
ing lustre. 

It has been for centuries a standing charge 
against the French, and for a long time apparently 
a just charge, that they are incapable of appreci- 
ating Shakspeare. Victor Hugo and his school have 
gone far toward freeing their nation from this 
aspersion. In asserting his own independence of 
dramatic conventionalities, Victor Hugo has gained 
a position from which he can see and appreciate 
the greatness of Shakspeare’s plays. Thus, in a 
certain sense, he is the interpreter of Shakspeare to 
the French. 

But Victor Hugo is by no means a second Shak. 
speare. His dramas bear traces of too violent a re- 
action against the réstraints of the classic school. 
He avoids their dullness and monctony, but he goes 
to the other extreme. 

In his Lucrece Borgia, for exemple, the heroine is- 
a woman of the most hidevus moral! deformity, guilty 
of terrible crimes, her character made to appear the 
more horrible by-her beauty and exalted rank. But 
with this depravity is mingled one pure sentiment, 
a mother’s love. And this love makes almost beau- 
tiful a character which before was utterly repulsive. 
But the son does not know his mother, he is an 
intimate friend of some of her enemies. With them 
he falls into a trap laid for them by his mother, and 
drinks poison prepared by her; then, upon discover- 
ing it, draws his sword and kills her, not hearing 
till after the fatal stroke is given, her last words,— 
“JT am your mother.” 


UNITY. 
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Ruy Blas closes with one suicide, Hernani, with | 
three; in “Le Roi s’ amuse” a father seeking the 
life of his child’s betrayer unwittingly kills the 
daughter herself. Other of: his dramas contain 
scenes equally heart-rending, and in fact the au- 
thor’s plays bear marks of extreme haste, and lack 
the elegance which characterizes his work in other 
fields of literature. 

The true excuse for the defects which appear in 
these works is that the dramatic art in France is 
still in its infancy. For centuries French tragedy 
had copied Greece, and French comedy had modeled 
itself upon Spain; in Victor Hugo we see the foun- 
der of a native French drama. 

As a novelist and as a poet he has won a rank 
too high for his name to besoon forgotten. To-day, 
his dramas still hold a leading place on the stage, 
to-morrow, some writer still more gifted may sup- 
plant him. But as long as France shall have a 
language and a literature, so long his countrymen 
and the world will honor him for his bold and tri- 
umphant assertion of the eternal principle,— Liser- 
Ty In ART. 


Our Mnity Pulpit. 


THE MYSTERY OF A MAN. 


A SERMON BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Wherever we find abiding charm, it is always this 
that draws,—the mystery in the thing we see; the 
halfness of the revelation; an unknown detected in 
the known; a meaning, but a meaning endiny with 
a question, not a period. That makes us no longer 
seekers merely, but in our measure poets. To dis- 
cover this hidden half, we have to invent. To 
understand, we have to imagine. Hence the “joy 
forever” of things beautiful: it is creation-joy, the 
maker’s, the poet’s, joy. 

This follows: Whatever persists in remaini 
the most unknown will prove to men the most fasci- 
nating; the magnetism is proportioned to the mys- 
tery. What awes and draws us most? Not bulk 


in space, not rareness in time, not these, but a birth, 


a death, a marriage, a child, sleep, faces,—these, 
though they are the standing miracles of every home 
and every day, are the great sights that move us. 
They move us so because they each and all are so— 
unfathomable ! 

Nor is it strange that these specimens of fascina- 
tion are all drawn from human life. 
no far distance down is bottomed upon mystery, 


and therefore fascinates; but a flower outlasts the 


crystal in its marvel, therefore in its spell; and a 
Man as the consummation of the whole visible world, 
must needs out-miracle all else. 
know myself,” we say. It is startling to remember 
that since I am the world in little, I am thereby the 


least known thing in the world, and sum up in my- 


Everything at 


“As well as I 


you? You cannot tell me. WhoamlI? I cannot 


tell myself. 

(1.) Consider, first, my mere body's wonders, 
such as the fresh books crowd out each year to hint. 
The chemist tells us we are five-sevenths water, one- 
seventh carbon, and that half the rest is bone-ashes, 
—phosphates of lime and magnesia, of potash and 
soda, with a pinch of salt, and a trace of iron and 
other things. A very lowly, a very exalted, origin! 
It allies us to the planet on which we tread, and 
through the planet to the planet’s great relations in 
the heavens. We are cousins in the bone to suns, 
blood-relations to the stars! The anatomist will 
map out for me a chart of myself which London 
streets and alleys cannot match for intricacy; and 
while I am bewildered in the maze of muscles, tis- 
sues, vessels, nerves, he keeps stopping ever and 
anon along the labyrinth with the confession, ‘‘ Here 
is a spot in you of which, to tell the truth, I really 
know nothing yet, except in some dim guess and 
may-be.” Hearts of Africa in the heart of London! 
Northwest passages and unreached sources of the 
Nile within myself! The map of Self is like the maps 
of our United States at the beginning of the century; 
the names, thickly clustering round the outside shore, 
soon give way to great blank countries, and these 
at last to a wide tract where Unexplored is written 
in big letters, and the rivers run and the mountains 
sit fast almost where fancy bids them. 

How old is man? However old, he had.lived till 
two hundred and fifty years ago, the blood-tides puls- . 
ing punctually every second in each body, building 
and unbuilding, ocean-wise, all parts that they 
bathed,—until two hundred and fifty years ago, 
before man knew for certain that blcgd-tides ran at 
all within him. From the world around he had re- 
ceived impressions every moment through ‘his senses 
and answered them with hand and foot responses,— 
and never knew till some fifty years ago that he did 
it with a double net of shining nerves whose tracks 
were laid all through him. Less than that time has 
he known of a hundred delicacies that exist in hid- 
den places, all working for him beneficently and 
constantly; and that tiny harp, for instance, in the 
ear, whose thousand strings, it is thought, perhaps 
are tuned to catch the different notes; in the eye, 
that wondrous causeway of rods andcones on which 
the light-waves roll up and flash to color! And who 
can tell yet how the light-wave dashing there trans- 
mutes itself to the nerve force, or how this nerve- 
force transmutes itself to that contractility of 
muscle to which we owe the possibility of motion; 
or how, instead of muscle motion in the arm or leg, 
the nerve-force starts vision in the eyes, hearing in 
the ear, the touch-sense in the fingers? There the 
Sphynx-lips wreathe with smiles! “Seeing without 
eyes. Strange,” said one, “ Why, tell me, how is it 
that you see with eyes?” 

Think of the unknown organs in the brain. There 
they are at work for us,—we are talking, listening, 
standing, sitting by them. Yes, there they are,— 
just beginning to be located! Or think, try to think, 


self all the mysteries of all other things. Who are 


of the numbers with which the men of science now 
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compute their guesses about you and me: at least a 
hundred thousand fibres probably in your optic nerve, 
a fortune of fibres in one eye; your red blood-discs, 
one three thousandth of an inch in diameter, peo- 
pling your body with the population of a world, and 
the white corpuscles, swimming through that crim- 
son throng and ever cha ging form,—the live things 
that they are!—as they swim on; twelve hundred mil- 
lion cells within the cortex of your brain, says one, 
and perhaps five times as many fibres,—and that 
leaves Dr. Holmes grumbling that we ought to 
multiply their count by a hundred; those light- 
waves, reaching your eye, five, six, seven hundred 
millions of millions in each second, to make the red 
and green and purple! This is the way our teachers 
teach to-day! They add that such eyes, such brains, 
such ear-harps, and all the rest, begin with each 
human being in an atom, of which one hundred and 
twenty set side by side would scar cely make an inch 
inlength. And Agassiz adds his wondrous thought 
that Man, while still unborn; concentrates and lives 
through the successive forms of the lower tribes of 
life, undergoes transfiguration a dozen times before 
he sees the light! Then Darwin adds his thought 
that our nobler stature, these organs grown to fine- 
ness, these senses evoked, the brain-cells multiplied 
and marshalled to the end of more intelligence,— 
that all these marvels of the body evolve themselves 
through slow formulas of inheritance and selection, 
by which formulas Nature works out her problem,— 
how to make a Man! 

And this is but the Body of us, as Science to-day 
looks at our bodies. Nay, it is but the merest hint 
of the parves of our body. Are we not fasci- 
nati 

(2.) Do we better know our Mind, what it is? 
What is “memory,”—that palimpsest that some- 
times gives up its buried records long after they 
have passed from consciousness? By which, for in- 
stance, the Swede or Welshman in America, fifty 
years after he has forgotten entirely his native lan- 

uage, on his deathbed prattles again in the Swed- 
ish or Welsh he learnt in his mother’s lap? You 
had a dream last night, and, all unbidden, quaint 
phantoms of your waking thoughts came gliding 
through the chambers of the brain; can you yet ex- 
plain the maskers? Or if that marvel be trite, what 
of dreams like that in which Tartini found his 
“Devil Sonata;” and Coleridge, his poem, “ Kubla 
Khan;” and Danncker his face of Christ, sought 
for in vain in waking hours; dreams like that which 
gave Beranger his song about the Taxes,—a ten 
year’s longing; or that which showed‘ Charlotte 
Bronte her story opening clear and bright again 
after she had lost it and despaired of it for weeks; or 
that in which Agassiz thrice saw the fossil lying i in 
the stone just as his hammer afterwards uncovered 
it? What do you say to those feats of the Som- 
nambulist in which the lawyer writes his brief and 
the mathematician solves his problem unconsciously 
to himself,—and wakes in the morning to wish he 
could? Or that still stranger state in which a single 
self has sometimes seemed to split itself into twins, 


each having a separate life and separate memory 
and consciousness, and owning no relation to its 
other half. 

What shall we say of those unconscious powers, 
so much pondered of late, called “ Reflex Action?” 
To explain which it is hinted that one’s backbone is 
studded, as it were, with little brains, each executing 
certain functions of inferior life, by which such 
vital processes as breathing, swallowing and other 
work, which it would be inconvenient for us to be 
able to forget, are carried on for us all days, all 
nights, for seventy years, without our thinking of 
them. And nov we are invited by the men wise in. 
such studies to apply this theory to higher powers 
than these and to regard thinking, reasoning and 
remembering as the work of the automaton up here 
who grinds, like a faithful miller, the grist of sensa- 
tions that come pouring in through the five hoppers 
that we call “senses.’”’ It may be so; of course, by 
some machinery it is done,—or else something would 
be happening without happening in any way. 

This “unconscious cerebration,” as Dr. Carpenter 
would call the process, is confessed by most inven- 
tors and artists,—those brothers of ours whose in- 
tenser operations serve to magnify our common pro- 
cesses to plainer reading. Prof. Morse, the old 
man, would come into the room where his little in- 
strument was clicking at the touch of a finger across 
the continent, and look down at it in wonder,— 
“How did I ever do it?” Raphael says, “My 
work is done, as it were, in a pleasant dream.” 
Mozart the same: “ All my feelings and cOmposings 
go on within me only as a lively and delightful 
dream. When all goes well with me, the thoughts 
come streaming in most fluently; whence or how is 
more than I can tell. Then follow the counterpoint 
and the clang of the different instruments; and if not 
disturbed, and my soul is fixed, they grow greater, 
broader, clearer,—I see it like a beautiful picture, 
not hearing the different parts in succession as they 
must be played, but the whole at once.” ‘ That is 
the delight,’ he adds. So Schiller, so Emerson, 
somewhere, I believe—so who not? ‘This is the 
poet’s “muse,” the prophet’s “Holy Spirit;” and 
bordering on stich experience lies Paul’s “seventh 
heaven,” Swedenborg’s illumination, the Spiritual- 
ist’s trance. 

There is another side to the matter, .it is true. 
Both Robert Burns and Edgar Poe have left on 
record their private recipes for manufacturing verse. 
Newton tells us how he pondered till the vision 
slowly grew and shaped itself. The erasings on 
Macaulay’s manuscript, and on that of many another 
charmer, show us how laboriously they secreted the 
power to thrill with words. Some one praised the 
perfectness of one of Tennyson’s lines as an instance 
of spontaneity: “ I smoked ten cigars over that line,” 
was the poet’s answer. The story of successful 
genius seems always to be a aan of vision and 
painstaking, of inspiration and interlineation. Even 
those flashes of discovery, such as made Goethe 
and Newton famous, doubtless have a history, even 


as the lightning-flash has a history in the gathering 
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electricity: the patient brooding has continued, not | that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” “The in- 
through the discoverer’s own years only, but through | ward man” and “the man in my members,” as he 
two or three generations of previous observers, and | calls them—we all know what he means. But only 
then, when all the facts are marshalled and concen- ‘two! there are a dozen,‘a little tribe in us; parts in 
trated, then,—as it seems, but only seems, in some us that are children, parts that are grownup: a Don 
chance moment,—the flash of induction that light- Quixote part anda Sancho Panza part; a Davidthe 
eth all the heavens, and passeth understanding. _psalmist and a David the sinner; a Jesus part and 
What say you to such things? Are not all these |a Barabbas part—and often we release the last to 
things tokens of a hidden kingdom in us,—a realm crucify the first. What angel,and what devil, pos- 
of law, no doubt, but a realm whose bare existence | sibilities! What heaven heights we may ascend, 
scarcely reaches consciousness ? and do,—-but there are the animals in us also, to 
If we know nothing of these experiences, have whose dens we may descend, and do. Not to dwell 
none of these trances or those flashes, it is not well| upon the omens of the den,—the papers every 
to be too skeptical about their occurrence in others. ‘niorning repeat them,—let me beg you look upon 
But: surely we, too, have had our glimpses so ‘sigas of promise such as these: 
straight to the heart of things and thoughts and | _ Every now and then we hear of an engineer 
persons that for lack of understanding them, per- standing at his post while the engine dashes on to 
haps, we have called them not reason but ‘ ‘intuition, ” | certain death for him, possible life for the passen- 
burying our ignorance in the new name. Have you| gers behind,—if he: will stand there. And he 


never known what Wordsworth meant by— | stands! We hear of two men drowning from a sink- 
“ Fallings from us, ing boat with but a single oar on which perhaps one 

Vanishings, blank misgivings of a creature man may reach the shore: “You have a wife and 

map oe about in workds mot realined:” children, I have none—Good-bye!”’—and the clos- 

have y ot now and then felt what that means, as | ing waters leave but one struggler on the surface. 


on your startled thought an abyss called “Being” | We hear of a girl handing up her companion first 
opened, and it seemed for a moment as if you saw | through the crevice in the ruins of the mill, while 
all this shining world-show as but a bubble floating | the fire is creeping nearer, nearer, too near for an- 
on the bosom of the Infinite? Or when, musing | other rescue to be ventured. We hear of a boy not 
on the mystery of one’s self and finding on the inner | going up in the bucket from the burning mine, but 
side of consciousness no limit to its what and|into the side-gallery to warn a distant party of 
whence—you seem to lose that self, then you, too, | miners, and meeting death alone in the black pas- 
know what John Sterling meant, when, waiting for | sage, exiled even from their companionship. Of a 
Death, he wrote his boy with “tears not of grief, | girl on a sinking ship,—“ Never mind, mother, it’s 
but a feeling there is no name for: everything is so | only a moment’s struggle, and then we’ll be again 
wonderful, great and holy, so sad and yet not bitter, | together.’”” We have heard of a whole crew passing 
so full of death and bordering on heaven.” And, | women and children to the last boat and then wait- 
in our measure, have not we also had our glowing ing to sink themselves in a silent company. Of a 
hours in which the thoughts came leaping into) negro standing on the steep slope of a railway curve, 
strangely happy words, and we talked with a wis-| who sees some women thoughtlessly linger on the 
dom and moved witha rightness that we wondered | track as the train comes rushing round,—he leaps 
at ourselves as much as the friend whose presence | down, ‘lashes them back to safety, and is tossed up, 
perhaps has wrought the miracle in us? Hours /|a bleeding crush, himself. - We hear of a wounded 
when other friends saw our every-day face brighten | soldier on the field not drinking from the canteen, 
with a look not its own? for fear his bleeding mouth will spoil the water for 
And all these are but the surprises of our Mind. | other dying comrades lying near! These are but 
I said “fascinating,” but we are more than fascinat- | instances: what do they hint for our human na- 
ing,—how reverend we are! ture? These are day-laborers, miners, roughest 
(3) One look farther yet. Not less wondrous are | men and privates who do these heroisms,—and they 
the self-surprises of our Moral. Nature. Have you rise to these heights on the sudden instant before 
ever analyzed to your satisfaction that force which | there is time for them to think of height or heroism. 
crimsons the child’s cheek with its first blush; which,| In your own homes, have you never heard chance 
in every soul, vaguely or delicately, points like an | tones, caught passing looks upon your best friend’s 
inward compass; which, in the life of nations, | face, that made you know you did not really know 
through victories and dooms of conquest, slowly | her; that revealed reaches of strenzth or tenderness 
lifts the race to higher stature,—that central force | that you have never traversed, and of which, al- 
called “Duty?” Have we an “intuition” of the|thongh her very own, she was almost unaware her- 
Right, a direct gaze on some Fixed Star in inward |self? Tones and looks that teach, once for all, that 
heavens,—or is “conscience”? an elaborated self- | it is the power in us which does not find conscious 
interest? Can you explain the blending of the) expression, that holds the main secrets of a person’ S 
worm and God in man, that you say “you know | fascination? 
yourself?” A friend told me that he was two men,;} And in us all is it not the same? Have you 
and Paul says he is two: “ What I would, that do I| never been startled at some rare experience of your 
not, but what I hate, that do I; no more then is it 1' own, of whose rareness you did not think till after- 
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wards, —a stress of shame, arise in prayer, an ecstasy 
of joy in love, in music, in beauty, a transfiguring 
resolve, a victory of self-control or self-sacrifice, 
hardly won,—which teaches you that there is a 
stranger in yourself whom you know not over well. 
Perhaps in us all there are heights of will 
And shadowy deeps of thought, 


A land in the heart of each one’s life 
With self-surprises fraught,--- 


Whither, in sudden mystical hours, 
When conscious selfis forgot, 

We are rapt as intoan upper self, 
And stand in the light of a spot, 


Where are born those exquisite tones that stray 
To startle our common days, 
And the look that heralds our angel-smile 
Dawns into our eyes and ways. 
What does this portend for human nature? 

O no, when we want to say the most empty sen- 
tence we can utter, let us say, “I know myself.” 
It sounds somewhat like saying, “I have found out 
God,—have you any questions to ask about him?” 


Motes from the Field. 


Viororia, British CotumBia.—Word comes to us that a 
society for the advancement of “ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion” hasbeen started at this distant out- 


post of our continent by Rev. R. H. Smith. Unrry sends 
its greetings. 


Woman’s TrarninG.—A course of lectures on Hygiene and 
Physiology is in progress before the Woman’s College at 
Evanston, Ill., by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Chapin, Dr. Sara H. Stevenson, Dr. Sarah H. Brayton, and 
Dr. J. 5. Jewell. 


A Goop Homer Scnoor.—Uniry knows of a good home in 
the country, in a Unitarian family, for two or three boys 
between the ages of seven and ten years, where they can 
have private instruction aud constant supervision. — For 
further particulars address Editor. 


BaByton.-—-The most recent advices from this ancient 
seat, in the shape of a large number of tablets, over three 
thousand years old, recently deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, go to substantiate the popular impression concern- 
ing the large wealth and extensive commerce of that 
metropolis in former days. 


Tue SERENE SAGE OF Concorp.—Mr. Alcott’s condition has 
improved, and he will probably regain a moderate degree 
of health. One noticeable effect of his illness has been to 
weaken his memory of words, as was the case with Mr. 
Emerson in his last years, He cannot use his right side, 
leg, or arm, but his mind remains serene and cheerful. 


THe Grpsites.—Margary Deane found in Buda-Pesth a 
Gipsy ignorant of the first rudiments of musical knowledge 
who had been playing on his cymbal before the Czar of 
Russia. Heis an ardent admirer of Wagner, is conversant 
with all his great operas, and, she adds, “that great com- 
poser has few better interpreters than this untaught Gipsy.” 


“ SwaRTHMOBE ReEstTORED.”’—On the 18th ult. the Society of 
Friends re-opened this institution of learning situated near 


Philadelphia in a building constructed since the disastrous 
fire of afew years ago. The restoration cost $252,760.79, 
and.all bills are paid. Over twelve hundred Friends were 
present and active steps were taken to restore the museum 
and to fill up the library. 

A Turoiocicat CHaALLENGE.—The editor of The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal offers Hermann the prestidigitator 
the sum of $1,000, and to M. J. Savage $1,000, to be distri- 
buted among indigent Unitarian ministers, if the former 
can duplicate, under critical conditions, the slate-writing of 
Mrs. Simpson, a medium whose powers have been called in 
question by those two gentlemen. 


MINISTERIAL SupPiies.—-The Unitarians are not the only 
people who are troubled for want of material out of which 
to make ministers. A correspondent of The Advance says 
that “four-sevenths of the new recruits of the Congrega- 
tional ministry come from other sources than the thedlogi- 
cal schools of the denomination.” and asks whether some 
means can be devised by which this four-sevenths may be 
equipped in a manner more worthy the work. | 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND.—-Robertson Smith, the Free Kirk 
heretic of Scotland, has been appointed to the Arabic Pro- 
fessorship at the University of Cambridge. This chair was 
not at the disposal of the University management, but of 
the Dean of Worcester, *“‘ Lord High Almoner to fhe Queen.” 
This is the first non-conformist thus honored at Cambridge. 
Notwithstanding the more conservative atmosphere that is 
supposed to pervade Oxford, it has had such a professor in 
Dr. Legge, the Chinese scholar, for several years. 


Pourticau.—The Christian Union sees in the arganiza- 
tion of the “ New York Society for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Industry” and similar activities indications that the 
Free Trade and Protection issue will, in spite of politicians, 
be soon brought to the front. We agree with The Union 
that this “ country has long suffered for want of an issue.” 
—The same paper says that the present American attitude 
towards the rights of foreign authors “is a revival of the 
barbarous code which held that a man should get all that 
he could and keep all that he got.” 


Snort Sermons,—The Unitarian Herald has the follow- 
ing, which we offer for the consolation of those who stay at 
home from church because the sermon is too long: 


‘‘Those impatient people who want ‘very short sermons '---say 
twenty minutes at the most, but ‘ten minutes better still,’ would be 
delighted with some preachers in India. Mr. Baxter tells us of one 
Episcopalian Church there which he visited on the last Sunday in the 
year, when ‘the clergyman delivered no discourse at all, but simply 
told a large congregation of high-bred British ladies and gentlemen not 
to get drunk at Christmas time;’ while, in another. on New Year's 
Day, ‘the sermon consisted of a dozen sentences.’ ”’ 


Mapison, W1s.—A caller at our office gives glowing ac- 
count of the activity, prosperity and hopefulness of the 
work under Bro. Crooker. The attendance is large and the 
interest among the students of the University is increasing. 
Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier) in her “ Informal 
Musical evenings” crowds the house to the enhancement 
of the musical culture of the city and the enlargement of 
the society purse. Mr. Crooker in connection with his Sun- 
day School maintains a Social Scidnce class that is largely 
attended; and “The Contemporary Club” meetings are live 
and interesting. 


ENGLAND’s TrruMpH In Ecypt.—John Page Hopps, in a 
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recent number of his Truth Seeker, speaking of an sxibile| 
in the January number of the Nineteenth Century of and by 
Ahmed Arabi, the Egyptian, which goes largely to prove 
“the pureness of the patriotism which prompted this leader,” 
says: 

“It is a pathetic. a serious, a shocking story, and I do not envy the 
feelings or the judgmenf of any English man or English woman who 
can read it without shame. What dreadful fatality is it that, whether 
under a Beaconsfield or a Gladstone, England is led on to deeds that 


are at first applauded with half barbaric exultation, and are then, in 
time, repented of, when the truth comes home.” 


St. Josepnu, Mo.—The Unitarian Society at this place have 
extended a hearty call to Rev. F. A. Abbott, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., whose voice has been heard at many points in 
_our Western Field during the last three months with great 
satisfaction. The work done at this place by Mr. Chase was 
in every way a worthy one. The Society has in it no pad- 
ding and Mr. Abbott would have a clear road into the ac- 
ceptance of this admirable opportunity were it not for the 
perplexing dilemma arising from the fact that the friends 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, are urgent in their call to this needy 
though opportune field. He would doubtless be satisfied 
with either “ were the other dear charmer away.” 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Times of this city gives the follow- 
ing account of a most interesting activity. Are there not 
many other churches, Unitarian and non-Unitarian, that 


might well follow the example of Brother May: 

* Another of the evening classes for the instruction of women in lan- 
guages and various useful occupations has been formed in the First 
Unitarian Church, under the direction of the pastor of the churth,\the 
Rev. Mr. May, and a number of the ladies of the congregation. About 
forty women and young girls have made application for scholarships. 
All of them, according to the regulations, set forth their present occu- 
pation and the special training or study which they desired. Among 
those who expressed a wish to learn the art of cutting and fitting gar- 
ments were a dressmaker’s apprentice, a housekeeper, a saleswoman. 
a ‘ waitress,’ a book-sewer and a paper-bag maker. The arrangements 
for teaching this important branch are not yet completed, but there 
is no doubt that the class will be formed. The difficulty is that it re- 
quires an ekperienced and very competent person. to conduct it, and 
the teachers in all their branches are volunteers and do not receive pay. 

“The applicants for ‘cutting and fitting’ in the school all appear to 
want it to qualify them for occupations where they can add to their 
incomes, but in the older schools, of which this is an offshoot and copy. 
especially the Century Club school, many girls and women learn to cut 
and make garments not forthe purpose of becoming dressmakers, but 
as an economical attainment that will enable them to do work of that 
kind at home themselves, Avithout the trouble And expense of having 
it done for them by others. In the list of applicants there were a 
leather-stitcher, a store girl anda clerk, who all expressed a desire to 
learn German, and a dressmaker and a ‘sale:lady’ who want a course in 
French. An upholsterer desires to learn cooking, although the new 
school has not yet made its arrangements in that respect either; a 
watch-case maker wants to be proficient in book-keeping: a book-folder 
sets forth her longing for a complete outline of English history and 
general literature, and a ‘saleslady,’ a housekeeper, and a compounder 
of drugs would all like to be made skillful in penmanship.” 


Tue Boston UNITARIAN HeEApQUARTERS.—The Unitarian 
Club of Boston has vindicated its right to exist, by the 
wise but energetic way it has inaugurated the movement 
toward a more fitting headquarters for the Unitarian work. 
At the January meeting of the Club the movement was in- 
augurated toward the raising of $150,000 for this purpose. 
Fifty-two thousand five hundred dollars have already been 
subscribed by eleven contributors, H. P. Kidder and the 
estate of Helen A. Ames leading the list with $10,000 each. 
One hopeful sign of integrity is found in the announce- 
ment of the committee that “the work of erection is not 


We fear that if this movement had been set on foot by 
preachers instead of laymen, there would have been a ten- 
dency to say: “ Let’s get the building any how, and then it 
will be paid for in some fashion.” This movement toward 
more fittingly housing itself is one of the most hopeful signs 
that there is still vitality in that much-talked-of commo- 
dity—“ Boston Unitarianism.” When the building is up, 
as we are confident it soon will be, let Unitarianism pour 
its youngest and most aggressive, world-helping inspira- 
tion into its walls, and Unitarianism in Boston will again 
become as it was in the days of Channing and the days 
of Parker, charged with electric power, a thought-stirring 
and creed-disturbing power in America. The following is 
the most admirable scheme for the building announced by 
the committee. When it is realized by the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, we have no doubt but that their example will in- 
spire the parent Club—the Channing Club, of Chicago—to 
promptly inaugurate and succe-sfully carry through a simi- 
lar scheme for this city—a city that has the opportunity of 
becoming a great and blessed center, first for Western 
Unitarianism, and, ultimately, for the Liberal Religious life 


of the continent: 

1. A Bookstore, where the best theological, religious, and general 
literature of Liberal Christianity may be had, and from which its cir- 
culation may be extended; and where, also, a stock of wholesome and 
interesting reading for the young may be found, comprising the books 
sanctioned or recommended by our Ladies’ Commission for the exam- 
ination of books. 

2. Offices for the American Unitarian Association and for the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school Society. : 

3. A Reading-room, furnished with suitable newspapers and periodi- 
cals; also an apartment for an historical and theological library relat 
ing to the rise and progress of the Liberal Christian movement in 
America and elsewhere. 

4. Committee Rooms for the use of the Unitarian Club, the Ladies’ 
Commission, the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and the various 
Committees of the National, the Suffolk, the Women’s Auxiliary, and 
other conferences, and such other kindred organizations as may require 
them. 

5. A Hall—to be named Channing Hall-—-where meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Club may be held, and where ministers may meet for the reading 
of essays or addresses, or for conference; and which may be used also 
for other purposes not inconsistent with the character of the building. 


Cuicaco.—The February meeting of the Channing Club 
was held on the evening of the 15th ult., at the Union League 
Rooms. Some thirty gentlemen sat down to the table, C. 
H. S. Mixer, Esq., of Church of the Messiah, presiding. 
‘The subject for the evening discussion was the “Secular and 
Religious Education of Children.” The subject was intro- 
duced by Dr. Ingalls, and a most animated and profitable 
discussion followed, confined chiefly to the secular side of 
the problem; the other end of the question, by vote of the 
Club, being carried over to the March meeting. Among 
those taking part in the discussion was Prof. G. D. Wells, a 
guest of the Club, a pioneer schoolmaster and one of the 
fathers of the Chicago public schools, with which he has been 
associated, we believe, longer than any other person now liv- 
ing in Chicago. His contribution to the discussion, consist- 
ng as it did of many reminiscences, was greatly enjoyed.-—— 
‘The Women’s Unitarian Association of Chicago held their 
meeting at Unity Church, when one hundred and twenty-five 
ladies sat down to the table, after which Mrs. C. P. Woolley, 
in a paper entitled “ Later Issues,” introduced a discussion 
of the Free Religious movement. We are compelled to 


judge of these meetings by the sprightly rivulets of talk 


to be begun until the funds shall have been subscribed.” 


| that overflow the brimming cup and run into the “ doun- 
town headquarters” at the Channing Club Room. From 
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this we infer an earnest and frank discussion, in which the 
words Radical and Conservative, Eastern and Western, Free 
Religious and Unitarian, were freely used without feeling or 
excitement. Perhaps this is more than could be expected 
from an assemblage of men under like circumstances.——— 
The Union Teachers’ Meetings, held Monday noons at the 
Channing Club Room, have a steady increase of interest. 
The attendance reaches upward of fifty, exceeding the 
accommodations of our sanctum. The discussions are 
searching, frank, and characterized by a scholarly determin- 
ation to reach the truth concerning the source, character, 
and value of the earlier books of the earlier Bible record. 
Th several of these meetings Rabbi Hirsch has made most 
valuable contributions. His s@holarly, reverent, catholic, 
and, in the only sense in which the word has any ethical or 
religious value, Christian spirit has been greatly appreciated. 
On the twelfth of this month, for the second time, he leads 
the meeting. Subject: Samuel and the Prophets. 


Mnitp Club. 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


For the last year a number of “ Wadsworth Clubs” have 
associated together for the purpose of publishing for their 
common good, a series of reports made by the several so- 
cieties. In this way they have hoped that the successes 
and the failures of each club might be of some use by way of 
encouragement and of warning to each of the others. 
These reports have been printed in “ circulars,” edited and 
issued by the ; 

‘““ WELCOME AND CORRESPONDENCE CLUB.” 


After some hesitation, it has been determined to continue 
these “circulars,” in little monthly journals, through the 
year 1883. It has been determined to enlarge the scope of 
the publication. The mere detail of the methods of organi- 
zation of different clubs under different circumstances 
need hardly be repeated from year to year. That story 
has probably been told as fully as is mecessary for practi- 
cal purposes. But it is believed that as Christian men and 
women and the Christian Church gain more and more 
power for good with every advance of the time—there 
turns up every day some new form of beneficent activity, 
some new way of “Lending a Hand,” which will interest not 
oaly the members of Wadsworths clubs, but many others who 
are at work in the same spirit, in trying to build up the 
Christian Commonwealth, or to bring in the Kingdom of 
God. 

In this view it is proposed that the circulars shall take 
the ferm of a“ Record of Progress.” ‘ And as the best 
monthly magazines give an account of the recent inven- 
tions and improvements in physical science,so it is our 
hope to publish once a month some account of the most 
remarkable successes or plans for the relief of poverty, 


the prevention ease, the extension of truth, the in- 
struction of ignarance, or, in simpler words, of the moral 
victories of our e. : 

The annual subs¢ription for these circulars is half a dol- 
lar for the volum¢ of seventy-five pages. The first volume 
may be had bo for sixty cents. 

These circulars have been and are edited by Edward E. 
Hale. 

All orders may be addressed, “ Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club,” 39 Highland St., Roxbury, Boston. 


Che HtudIp Cable. 


All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe SuRGEON’s Stories: Times of Gustaf Adolph; by Z. Topelius. 
Translated from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1883; pp. 341. Price, $1.25. 


THE LoweLL. Brrarapay Book. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883; 
pp. 402. Price, $1.00. . 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The most remarkable of all recent contributions to litera- 
ture seems to be George Ebers’ “ Egypt.” With the power 
of a magician he re-animates the Egypt of four thousand 
years ago; and not only does he bring vividly before our 
eyes the customs, mythology, and history of this ancient 
civilization, but he reveals to us the common life and hu- 
manity of that people so long passed away. About half 
of the two volumes are taken up with illustrations—nearly 
all from the ablest artists in Germany-——and it would be 
difficult to praise these too highly. One might find some 
fault with the English reproduction of this grand work, 
though certainly no translator could hope to preserve the 
almost faultless style of Professor Ebers. The omission 
of the map which accompanies the German original is a 
serious defect..———A recent acquisition of the National Li- 
brary of Paris is a manuscript containing the Mishna, the 
Babylonian Talmud, and two tracts. The book is sup- 
posed to have been in the copyist’s hands during the twelfth 
century. The first volume of Richard Grant White’s 
“Shakespeare,” will be published the last of the month. 
The weekly numbers of “The Continent” are henceforth 
to be bound together and issued as a monthly. A trans- 
lation of Hiawatha into Greek verse has recently been 
published at Leipsic. Besides the edition of “The Ra- 
ven,” illustrated by Dore, which Harper & Brothers an- 
nounce, E. P. Dutton & Co. are preparing one which is 
being illustrated and engraved under the direction of Mr. 
George Andrews.———-A book on Dr. O. W. Holmes, contain- 
ing a bibliography anda critical study of his works, as well 
as much biographical information concerning him, has just 
been completed by Mr. W. 8. Kennedy, whose volume on 
Whittier appeared not long ago. 


An EASTER SERVICE, kept by Congregation and Sunday-School. By C. 
W. W. Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Mass. 8 pp. $2.00 per 100. Containing five hymns, one choral re- 
sponse, one carol. 


The service is divided into Spring Tide, Childhood 
and Immortality, and has the advantage of large 
type. Not being competent to pass upon the music, we 
can only speak for the letter text, which contains many 
sweet things and lofty sentences. As an Easter Service, 
serving asa passing programme for an exceptional service, 
it unquestionably has much merit. Only time can deter- 
mine whether it has the unity and the coherency necessary 
to make the Easter Service that congregation and Sunday- 
school will be glad to recur to with each returning year, 
that by it their minds and hearts may be led up into the 
exalted hopes that that season suggests, and into which may 
be poured, year by year, the accumulating experiences of 
life. We only hope that those using this or any other service 
for Easter will note well those features that seem to have 
perennial qualities, and that next year they will insist that 
these features recur again in their Easter service, so that in 
1884, instead of a new Easter service, we shall have a new 
edition of the old Easter service. We have examined 
closely and critically the various Easter services that have 
been published East and West for the last five years, and to 
our mind none have had the wearing quality that goes with 
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the first service published by the Western Sunday-School 
Society—-that prepared by Mr. Blake four years ago, because, 
both in its readings ani music it has the stateliness that 
wears. We know a few Sunday-Schools, at least, whose 
Easter services are having an accumulative beauty, from the 
fact that they have been able to resist the temptation to get 
something new each year. We hope that this service of Mr. 
Wendte may prove to be one that will wear well, that other 
Sunday-Schools may know the joy of pouring annually the 
spring-time hopefulness into carols and words that are re- 
leased from the remoteness and stiffness that go with 
novelty. 


Unity LEAFLET No. 6. OUTLINES FoR A Stupy or HOLMES, BRYANT, 


WHITTIER; THEIR Poems. Chicago: Unity, 1883. pp. 32. Price 10 
cents. 


No. 6 in Unity Leaflets has just appeared. It contains 
outlines for a study of Holmes, Bryant and Whittier, and 
continues the line of thought worked out in the Longfellow 
and Lowell study. One might wonder how many, even 
among those friends of the American poets who are most 
familiar with their writings, could conscientiously go 
through these outlines which Mr. Gannett has prepared, and 
not feel afterwards that their appreciation of the poets was 
thereby deepened and their enjoyment of them increased. 
Mr. Gannett has evidently brought to these studies a just 
estimate of his writers as well as a loving appreciation of 
the tenderness, beauty and power of their poems; and many 
of the ideas which he suggests are so delicate in their 
analysis and yet so comprehensive as to detail that they 
cannot fail to be a real help in encouraging individual 
thought and opinion as well as in acquainting the student 
with the best-of our home poets. For club or class study 
these outlines are well adapted to bring out reai work in- 
stead of superficial criticism, and they would be no less 
valuable in directing the evening reading of a home circle. 

E. E. M. 


—--— -- —— 


Gonferences. 


REPORT OF MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The fourth meeting of the Directors of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was held at the Channing Club Room 
Feb. 16th, at two o’clock p.m. Present—Mrs. Felix, Messrs. 
Moulton, Shippen, Shorey, Jones, and Jennings of Chicago 
and Rev. Mr. Gordon of Milwaukee. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. B. 
P. Moulton. Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 
Mr. Shorey then moved to reconsider the action of the 
Directors last October wherein it was moved to accept the 
invitation of Unity Church, Chicago, to entertain the next 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Mr. Jones then read a communication from Rassell N. 
Bellows, Secretary of the National Unitarian Conference, in 
which it appeared that upon motion of Dorman B. Eaton 
at a meeting of the Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference it was voted to ask the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence to hold its next meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, there to 
consider the interests of the proposed Wade Theological 
School. 

During the discussion of Mr. Bellows’ statement com- 
munications were read by Mr. Jones from Messrs. Snyder 
of St. Louis, Forbush of Detroit, Hunting of Des Moines; 
Prof. Carey of Meadville, Prof. Allen of Madison, Howland 
of Lawrence, Gannett of St. Paul; Mrs. McMahan of 


Quincy, and Mr. Hosmer of Cleveland. Most of these — 
communications were in favor of the former arrangement 
wherein it was voted to hold the next regular meeting of 
the Conference at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Shippen then offered 
the following resolutions: 

“ WHereas: October 27, 1882, it was decided to hold the next general 
session of the Western Unitarian Conference at Unity Church, in the 
City of Chicago, and public announcement thereof has been made; 
and, whereas, the Council of the National Conference has asked that 
such session be held at Cleveland; upon due consideration of the 
reasons for and against such cha of — 

** Resolved: That we believe the interests of our Conference, and the 
objects it seeks to advance, and especially the Wade Theological 
School, will best be promoted by adhering to our former plans and 
holding our next general session at Unity Church, in Chicago. 

“* Resolucd: That we have learned with gratification of the purpose of 
the Council of the National Conference to hold one of its 
meetings at the time and place of the next annua! session of the Western 
Conference, and that we will do all in our power to make such arrange- 
ments as will best advance the interests we hold in common.” 

These resolutions, after some discussion, were passed 
unanimously. 

It was then moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to give the Wade Theological School due consideration; to 
examine its plans and prospects and report upon the same 
at the Conference in Chicago, May 10th, 1883. 

Messrs. Shorey, Gordon, Snyder and Mrs. Felix, and Mrs. 
Sunderland were appointed on that committee. It was 
further voted that this committee have power to expend 
such money as may be necessary to collect facts and statis- 
tics in relation to said school, same to be paid by the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference. 

Mr. Shippen then moved that the present officers of the 
Conference be elected annual members of the Conference by 
the payment of the usual fee of one dollar. The following 
persons paid this amount, and they are therefore members 
of the Conference for one year: D. L. Shorey, Joseph Ship- 
pen, B. P. Moulton (Life), Mrs. Felix, J. Li. Jones and A. 
G. Jennings, of Chicago, and G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Shippen moved that suitable certificates be prepared 
and issued to all who may become life or annual members 
of the Conference. It was then voted to adjourn subject to 
the call of the Secretary. 

J. Lu. Jones, Secretary. 
A. G. Jennineas, Scribe. 


GWhe Gxchange Cable. 


Nosopy Witt Ever Know.—The amenities existing be- 
tween religious sects had notable illustration at the burial 
of the unrecognized victims of the Milwaukee fire. Of 
these, twenty-three bodies were awarded to the Protestants 
and twenty to the Catholics; and nobody will ever know 
how many Protestants received absolution or how many 
Catholics were deprived of the same.—Exchange. 


Tue Roor Feu In.—Recently they had an “ Eisteddfod” 
in Chickering Hall, New York, at which one man read an 
“Englyn,” and another recited an “ Awdl,” and another 
the “ Cwydd y Farn Fawr,” and then the whole crowd stood 
up and sang “ Hen wiad fy nhadhau.” And then the roof 
fell in.— New York Graphic. 


FirTEEN Crnts A Day.—Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, Conn., recently gave a lecture in New Haven,in 
favor of co-operation, in which he said that he had lately 
visited a small factory in Connecticut, whose owner boasted 
that he had the preceding year “made” $72,000. Going 
through the mill, he found bobbins tended by children from 
eight to twelve years old, with faces colorless and without 
expression, working ten hours a day, with twenty minutes 
out for dinner, for fifteen cents per day. Is it strange that 
Mr. Robinson asks for co-operation or anything else by 
which it may be possible to put these little ones at school, 
and enable their fathers to support them decently? Such 
injustice to the workingman as is implied in Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement, if continued, must result in the most dis- 
astrous consequences to society.— The Index. 
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Little Wlnity. 


ELLEN T. Lronarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ‘** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to supply Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privileze of helping and training children t> find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


As you read in the last number of LITTLE 
Unity, we shall visit you no more as a separate 
sheet, but bring our parent with us, and hope there 
will be room by your firesides for us both, in those 
homes where heretofore only the little sheet has had 


place. It was the hearty interest which the larger 
Unity felt, for the growth of your young lives | 
toward that which is good, and noble, and everlasting, 
which first caused us to be sent out among you; and 
now that we have come together you may be sure 


that the good-will of the one is no less than that 


of the other. 
WHAT WE HEAR FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


Very little has been heard this winter, from any 
source, about the work with children’s meetings. 
We like to believe they are only silent—not dead, 
and wish we might hear of results, and the way 
they are reached. 

Minneapolis is kind enough to send word about 
the work of the little club there, which has met 
every two weeks in the church parlors on Saturday, 
with an average attendance of twenty five. One 
hour has been used for gymnastics, and another for 
sewing by the girls and scroll-sawing for the boys. 

On the 27th of January an entertainment was 
held, at which, says our correspondent, “the pro- 
gramme consisted of a dumb-bell exercise by twelve 
boys, marching exercise by sixteen girls in costume, 
two songs, the cantata of ‘The Quarrel among the 
Flowers’ by ten girls, and the pantomime of ‘The 
Ten Little Injuns’ by ten boys. A table for the 
sale of articles made by the children, with contribu- 
tions from their friends, was one feature of the 
evening, and altogether we cleared twenty-one dol- 
lars, which will be used to buy books for. the li- 
brary.” 

The children will appreciate those books twice as 
much as they would if they had not each and all 
been able to “lend a hand” toward getting them. 


That some insects hear, has been proved by experiment; 
and perhaps the antenne are the organs of this sense, for 
little pits are said to have been found under the skins of 
these appendages, with little graifis within, apparently 
acting upon the same principle as the interior bones of the 
ear of the higher animals; but at present this is quite un- 
certain.—Day Spring. 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must 
hammer and forge yourself one.—Froude. 


THE CHILDREN. 


* What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,—- 


“That to the world are children: 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
- Than reaches the trunks below. 


“ Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


—_——- 


WATER CRYSTALS. 


One morning not long ago I saw upon my door- 


step what had been a few drops of water, but was 
then a cluster of beautiful star-shaped ice crystals. 


There was one large crystal separate from the others; 
it was nearly an inch across and exquisitely perfect 
inform. I should have liked to keep it for my cabi- 
net; but the day was mild, and my crystals were 
soon but a small wet spot on the step. 

Sometime when it is snowing large flakes, catch 
a few of them on a black cloth—velvet is the best 
—and examine them. You will find that each one 
is a six-rayed star. ‘Their plan is the same as that 
of the ice crystals, of which, indeed, they are but a 
more delicate form. They are so fragile and disap- 
pear so quickly in a warm atmosphere, that they 
seem scarcely more than the phantoms of crystals; 
but the diamond and the emerald are no more truly 
crystals than is a snowflake. 

Only think what myriads of these snow crystals 
are piled together in a snowbank! Their forms are 
soon destroyed, however, by mutual contact and 
pressure. 

In the frost upon windows, starry crystals may 
sometimes be distinguished among the delicate 
traceries which they combine to make. All ice is 
composed of them, but they are usually so densely 
packed that you would never guess they were there. 
Tyndall says that their forms may be seen when 
the sun is shining upon ice and melting its surface; 
the crystals are dissolved, but for a time retain 
their shapes and appear like liquid flowers. _ 

Snow and ice, then, are crystalized water. So it 
is plain, since only minerals crystalize, that water 
is amineral. That seemed quite strange to me the 
first time I thought of it. But water is not so 
different-from other minerals as one might suppose. 
It requires less heat to melt it when frozen, but 
nearly all minerals will melt if sufficiently heated. 
Still there is this important difference between 
water and most other minerals: when water freezes 
it Occupies more space than it did before, it expands; 
while other minerals, in becoming solid, or freezing, 
contract. aud occupy less space than they did as 


liquids. This tendency of water to expand in freez- 
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ing makes the ice lighter than the water, which in| 
very fortunate; for if it were heavier than the water 
it would sink to the bottom of all the rivers, lakes 
and ponds; and that would make it unpleasant for 
the fish; besides there would be no skating until the 
water was a solid mass of ice. It does not seem so 
fortunate, however, when the water freezes in our 
pitchers and cracks them in its effort to make more 
space for the crystals to arrange themselves in. 

In very cold countries and under certain condi-_ 
tions, large accumulations of ice remain unchanged 
from year to year and may be regarded as almost as 
permanent as any other rock. In Alaska there are 
hills composed of alternate layers of ice and sand 
and covered with forests. Just how they were | 
formed I cannot tell, but it is certain that some of 
theice must be very old to have allowed beds of | 
sand and other layers of ice to collect on top of it, 
and forests to grow above them all. 

But stranger than this is the fact that ice exists | 


upon Mt. Etna in Sicily, buried beneath voleanic | 


| 


MISS WHARTON’S PIE. 


Miss Margaret Wharton was a lady of good fam- 
ily and large fortune. She was one of the Whar- 
tons of Skelton Castle, England, and possessed 
$1,000,000, half of which she gave to a nephew. 
‘She was well known in Scarborough, where she 
used to send out for “a pennyworth of cream,” and 
“a pennyworth of strawberries,” always paying her 
penny down. From this peculiarity she became 
known as Peg Pennyworth. On one occasion, 
| while in Scarborough, she had a meat-pie made. It 
was very large, as it was for herself, some visitors, 
and the servants. She ordered the footman to take 
it to the bake-house. He refused, saying it was 
not consistent with his dignity to be seen, dressed in 
plush and tags, carrying a meat-pie. Mistress Peg 
then desired the coachman to take it; but he also 
| declined. 

“ Bring out the carriage,” was the command. 

The carriage was got ready, the coachman 


dust; and is quarried out very much as granite or | donned his powdered wig and mounted the box, the 
any other stone might be. A large part of the ice| footman ascended behind, and Miss Wharton, sit- 
supply of the surrounding country comes from this ‘ting in state in the carriage, bore the meat-pie on 


source. The ice was at first snow which fell upon 
the volcano, then during an eruption it was covered 
with dust and ashes; the weight of which finally 
compacted it into ice. 
from the heat of the sun during the long, warm 
Sicilian summer. A. B.C. 


SCHOOL LIFE IN CHINA. | 


wa 


In Chinese schools, the teacher is mtich more 
strict and severe than in American schools. He is 
not only responsible for the intellectual training of 
his pupil, but for the moral training, also. There 
is no arithmetic among the lessons, nor anything in 
the line of mathematics. Spelling they don’t pre- 
tend to learn; as there are so many more letters in 
the Chinese alphabet than in ours, it would be nearly 
impossible, and ours is quite nearly enough so! Of 
grammar, too, they have none. Are you thinking 
it must be an easy school-life inChina? Wait till 
you hear the rest. A Chinese student tells us in 
the Youth’s Companion: 


As the student advances, new studies are given him. First, the 
works of the two great teachers, Confucius and Mencius, every lesson 
in which is explained to the scholar. Then the works of different 
writers on poetry, politics and art; then the treatises of philosophers 
on the duties of a citizen to the family and to the State; and lastly, 
works op the important epochs in Chinese history.”’ 


Special study is given to poetry as an art, and 
subjects are assigned the student upon which to 
write in poetry as also in prose composition. De- 
bates and essays are required in connection with 
the topics of their studies. Their hours for schooling 
are from eight a.m. till noon; from one p.m. till four 
or five, and from seven till nine in the evening. 
This is continuous for every day in the year except 
a vacation of some fifteen days at New Year’s time. 
No summer vacation nor Saturdays, nor even Sun- 
days, but several festival days occur during the 
year, when the schools are closed. 


her lap. 
“Drive to the bake-house,” was her command. 


This covering protects it) 


In an hour or two, the same state being observed, 
the pie was brought back. 

“Now,” she said to the coachman, “ you have 
kept your place, which is to drive; and you,” turn- 
ing to the footman, “have kept yours, which is to 
wait; and now we will all have some of the pie.”— 
Selected. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


George F. Piper, Secretary of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Boston, recently put much sense 
in an article in The Register under the caption of 
“Who Is To Blame?’ from which we make the 
following pertinent extracts: 


Many seem to think that the chief reason why our Sunday-schools are 
no better is that the manuals in use there are so poor. If one may 
judge from what he reads and hears, there is a pretty general feeling 
that the success of a Sunday-~echool depends upon these more than upon 
anything else. We do not believe it. * * * But, granting that 
manuals are indispensable, we have them of almost every name and 
kind, and are to have new ones in rapid succession during the next two 
or three years. The Western Sunday School Society publishes thir- 
teen manuals or series of lessons, and the Eastern Society about double 
that number, while from various other sources we have about a dozen 
more. * * * Itis often (i that teachers are largely responsible 
for the small success that attends our Sunday-school work. But we 
cannot resist the feeling that teachers, like text-books, get relatively 
too large ashare of blame. They have their shortcomings; but we 
are confident that too much stress is laid on these, and that by minis- 
ters. * * * We believe that ministers are largely to blame for the 
defects in our Sunday-schools. They give them too little time, labor, 
and thought. * * * Itis not so much that ministers have no inter- 
e:t in the Sunday-school, as that their efforts are fragmentary, desul- 
tory, vacillating. They have no well-studied plan, which they persis- 
tently carry through. A teacher’s meeting once a week, a normal class 
once a week, and a general lesson once a week, would enable any min- 
ister in the course of afew years to produce results of which he need 
not be ashamed. 


Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise.—Pope. 


Prayer was not invented, it was born with the first sigh, 
the first joy, the first sorrow of the human heart. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw a mischief on. 


—Shakspere. 
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WMnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded ~until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after th. 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially ree 

uested. 

. Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with blank form for subscrip- 
tions attached, will be furnished by the Publishers of Uniry 
to any friend who is willing to help in obtaining new names. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 


March 5th, 12 m.—1l1 p.m. Subject: Samson and the 
Judges; orthe Romance of History. Rev. George Batchelor, 
Leader. | 

March 12th,12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Samuel and the 
Early Prophets; or the Beginnings of National Worship. 
Rabbi Hirsch, Leader. 

March 19th,12m.—-1 p.m. Subject: Review. J. Ll. Jones, 
Leader. 


~ 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


The Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 


“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


Re it ai 
Beveled boards, gilt top 


IWS beaetbiea & 


EASTER SERVICES. 


EASTER. 


A Service prepared byRev. J. V. Blake. 1879. $2.50 per 
hundred. 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 
By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 
Address, 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
40 Mapison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gesta Christi: 


A History of Humane Progress 
Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Cloth 8vo. Gilt Top. Price $2.50. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


Outlines for a Study of 


| 
| 
| 


Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. 
THEIR POEMS. 


---_- ooo 


A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
‘nent form the Studies which have appeared in Unity. Pre- 
pared by W. C. Gannett and his associates of the Unity 
Club, St. Paul. 


Price 10 Cents, net. 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


— 


Uniform with the Above. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 
Outlines for a Study of 


THE POEMS OF 


Longfellow and Lowell. 


Price 10 Cents. 


Per Dozen,  * - - $1.00. 


_ —---=- 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


MRE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young pa iag 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge NEW ENGLISH EDITION 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


ticulars, apply to 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. | 


-_ —————— ea ee - . — ——— => 


TvVsT IssVED | 


a Unity . sunday School Lessons. Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


SERIES XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


Eighteen Lessons. --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. | 40 Mapison St., Curcaco, Ix. 
Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. | 
Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. Orders by mail promptly filled. 
Address 40 Maptson Sr., CHICAGO, Ixx. 


SN-“W 


RAILWAY. 
—)TH E (—-- 


Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED St SHORT LINE 
UNITED STA $ FAS’ MAI L ROUTE 


the Great om an 


CHICAGO 


And all af pointe in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin. Northern Michi , Minne- | 


sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and) lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8S. THROOP, 51 
here 5 3, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- | High Street, Portland, Me. ois, Chicago. 


fornia, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
core British Columbia, 
the Sandwich Islands, Pe ew | 
Zealand, and all principal points in the | 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
6rn ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals _ 
of any road; their speed is as = Gres oe 
comfort and —, will perm they 
make close connections in union “hepote | 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 


Soe WeRt, and offer to those that use 


ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, i fee 


as 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY. 


+ ae CHICAGO it makes close connec- | 
tion with all other railroads at that city. | 


It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations ou will bu 34 our Tickets 
ees | route AND WI AKE NONE 


For rates for “ig or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
Nortnw to st ros of the West, North and 
write to General Passenger 
Agent, at og Bane o, Dl. 
pon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
by th this Lin 


i ale AENG, 2d Vi oc. fe Manager. 
. ce- 
WH. H. STENNETT, 


i? 
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Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK C0., 


ee 
- 


MRS. TH RO) P'S HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K, PRENTICE 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH | Rexford & Prentice, 


/ Home and Day School aac 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circu 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 


“BU Scaneceeeeae ROUTE : 


rates des tte oh & ———y Railroad.) 


+ D A ENO esa Anan oN eT b 
: Fi. Nicbrars eno os wit 
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a SSS No OSS 
5 Ve NS AN rea es = as Sis 
\benver Jey —o “Ae op = SEAT 
© > ah. = FES . en AA ANS oe 
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| COINC EAST AND WEST. COING 
| my: nt Day Coaches, Parlor a, with Reclin-| Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches 
in rs (seats free), Se area Cars, with Re- | man Palace Sleeping Cars are run 
wo Be Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and|from St. Louis, via Hannibal, 

ithe faanous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 

from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with F ning 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and : 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. 
tween Chi , Lincoln & Denver. Thro hee ng change of cars between St. Louis an 2S 
between Ind anapolis & Council Bluffs via eo Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver 


All connections made in Union It is} Colorado. ini 
known as the great THROUGH CAR TINE: It is universally admitted to be the 


_ Finest Equipped Rallroad in the World for alt Classes of Travel. 
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UNLITY. 


has worked up a list of subscribers that re Ga) 


ee ee ee 


UNITY. Volume XI. SIXTH YEAR. 


i ! the issue of March Ist, Unity enters upon its eleventh volume, having completed its first five years of life- 
y four years and a half more than its kind friends expected. For five years our little paper has held to ita 


-— purpose with an unchanging and an unwavering ideal—to advance the cause of 


Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion. 
With what success we leave our patient readers to judge. We fully realize the shortcomings of Unity, and confess 


once more, with humility, all its crudities, its tardiness, its poor proof-reading, its sins of omission and commission. 
And yet the record as it is will stand as our 


fe satis ta he ad Od 


for the coming year. Without dismay or discouragement we enter upon our sixth year, with nothing to boast of in 
the past; yet with a clear conviction that Unity has vindicated its right to exist. Quietly, but with patient and labo- 
rious efforts, it has groped its way into the homes of many isolated Liberals throughout the West, and through it they 
have found fellowship with congenial minds, and helpful religious thought. Through its pages some, at least, have 
learned to believe that there is a vital, practical and inspiring power in the Liberal faith and people that promises 
more and better results than have ever yet been attained by those who espouse this faith. Unity has, we are sure, done 
something toward solidifying and energizing the organizations that exist among American Unitarians. While holding 
no portion of this body responsible for its utterances, it finds itself in open sympathy with much of its work and 
most of its workers. In the future, as in the past, it will continue to work with and for the Unitarian denomination, 
though not the organ of this body or any other. Those who speak through Unity columns, speak for themselves only. 
not for any sect or denomination.. Unity feels that it has a message and a mission, and during the five years gone it 


in “orty-one states and territories of this country, and the postmasters 
in three hundred and ninety-nine different nete = W ,, ~ official hands to the distributing of our word. 


For two years, as companion in this work, LirTLe 0... * ‘etep ge maintained, bearing to the larger paper the 
relation of child to parent. During this time it has comliet to elevuw the standard of Sunday-school libraries, Sun- 
day-school instruction, and the work of teacher and parent, realizing, as we believe, a measure of success that justi- 


fies the experiment. But in future, yielding to the judgment of many friends, the work of Lirrze Unrry will be con- 
tinued within the columns of the parent paper. 


Editorial and Contributor’s Department. 

This will remain in the future, as in the past, the one thing more in the hands of those who are already pre- 
occupied, atoning for the inevitable crudities and imperfections attendant upon that work, by the zeal, consecration 
and earnestness that characterizes all “Labor of Love.” The continued co-operation of our old contributors is 
assured and the helping hands of new ones are solicited. For past workers we can say, that the work has been a 
privilege and a pleasure, though oftentimes a strain. We are by no means tired out, and cheerfully accept the con- 
tinued burden, in the confident belief that we shall be able to carry it until the good time comes—may it come soon— 


when the publishers shall find it possible to secure the only effective editorial work, viz.: the salaried energies of an 
entire man. 


Business Manager. 
As one step forward the publishers have secured the services of Mr. Charles H. Kerr, a recent graduate of the 
State University, as Business Manager and Editor Assistant, which by the aid of the printed label system 


of will secure in future that business exactness and mailing efficiency that. in times past has been 
frequently, but unavoidably. remiss. 


Our Appeal. 

The only appeal we have to make to our readers, as we approach our sixth birthday, is in behalf of our publishers 
and those many people who might be happier and better if they were subscribers to the Uniry that does not now visit 
them. Our publishers cannot, in justice to the business interests that are entrusted to their care, continue the publica- 
tion of Unrry if the financial loss is to become chronic. The editor may go unpaid as long as he is able or willing to 
do the work thus, but the printer must have his cash. A very little effort in this direction, on the part of our friends, 
particularly the ministers of Unitarian parishes throughout the West, would place our publishers on that basis that 
would justify them in becoming willing and continuous co-workers with us in the effort to establish a paper that will 
live and grow to celebrate, in due time, its sixtieth birthday. To show how much and yet how little has been done we 
give a partial summary of our —e list, showing how many UnirT1xs go to a few of our parishes. 


30 Newport, R.I........ 15 Jackson, Mich ....... 9 Geneseo, Ill.......... 7 
26 Madison, Wis........ i 8 * Shae 9 Rochester, N. Y...... 5 
21 #£=~Baraboo, Wis........ ll Jamaica Plain, Mass 8 Kansas City, Mo..... 4 
20 cn cg a Mass..... ll Lawrence, Kan ...... | Buffalo, N. Y ........ 1 
20 Denver, Col.......... 10 Meadville, Pa........ 8 
17 RS x icre 95000 9 Keene, N. H......... 8 
16 Davenport, Ia........ 9 Bh ee 8 


The readiness with which this list could easily be duplicated and triplicated must be apparent to those of our 
readers who give it thoughtful study. 


Friends, thanking you most cordially for your patience and the encouragement you have given us in the past, we 


appeal to you for the continuation of the same in the fu Help us in every way that may seem possible to you to 


make of Uniry the helpful, free, and yet devéut paper it to be—the organ of a rational, constructive religion. 


JETT LLOYD JOwes. 


